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NOTES. 


“THE Session of Parliament that has just come to an 

end was on the whole uneventful and tame. The 
slackness was due chiefly to the immense Parliamentary 
majority of the Government : there is no fun in fighting 
when the result is a foregone conclusion. The next 
Session is likely to be a little more amusing because of 
the interest which always attaches to an Employers’ 
Liability Bill. Liberals assert that the Government will 
not be able to use the Closure in regard to this measure 
as relentlessly as they used it te push through their 
one-sided Education Bill, and therefore Criticism will 
be bolder and more interesting. But a large and 
coherent Parliamentary majority generally renders 
debate tame, except in one of those rare cases when 
the minority in Parliament suddenly finds itself sus- 
tained by a majority of the electorate. So far as can 
be foreseen, no existing question is likely to produce 
such a revolution in public opinion. 


At the beginning of the Session we ventured to pre- 
dict that Lord Hugh Cecil on the Conservative side and 
Mr. Ellis Griffiths among the Radicals would certainly 
improve their position in the House. This prediction 
has been more than verified ; both men are now regarded 
as good speakers, and Lord Hugh Cecil in particular 
has shown a readiness in debate and a quickness of 
repartee that remind one of Lord Randolph Churchill’s 
early reputation. It is only fair to say, too, that 
Mr. Brodrick and Mr. George Curzon have grown in 
public esteem. Mr. Brodrick conducted the debate on 
the increased vote for the Army with great skill ; his 
own speeches were distinguished by knowledge of the 
subject and perfect lucidity, while he treated his oppo- 
nents and critics with a courtesy and tact remarkable in 
so young a Parliamentarian. r. George Curzon has 
made good use of the immense opportunities afforded 
him by the Cretan embroglio. Poets must be 
born, we know; but orators are made by practice, 
and Mr. George Curzon is gradually becoming a really 
effective speaker. But he is still patronizing and 
** superior” in an extraordinary degree. For example, 
he usually shows Sir Charles Dilke a great deal of 
deference ; but the other night he complimented him 
on his historical knowledge in regard to Crete in a 
manner which could only have come well from a veteran 
addressing a recruit. Still, perhaps in time Mr. Curzon 
may learn the science of relative positions and the art 
of persuading. 


The Cretan question has for the moment Grapped out 
of sight : every one is talking of the invasion of Mace- 


donia by the Greek irregulars and of —— else, and 


yet the storm is only a storm in a tea-cup. For months 
past we have ventured to predict that there would be no 
war in the East, and now, with added confidence, we 
repeat the forecast. If we may trust the ‘‘ Times’ ” Cor- 
respondent, the Greek raiders met their masters and 
were quickly forced to retreat within the Greek frontier, 
and this repulse has naturally had a soothing effect 
upon the bellicose Athenian mob. Moreover the Greek 
policy, as cowardly as it is provocative, is rapidly 
diminishing the sympathy felt for the Hellenic cause 
in Western Europe. It cannot be denied that the 
Greeks have sought to compel the Sultan to declare 
war first. ‘Failing that” (we quote now from the 
‘*Times’” Special Correspondent), ‘‘ they prefer to 
throw the blame on brigands, first suborned and then 
repudiated, rather than to act openly.” This conduct 
contrasts badly with that of the Turkish forces, who, 
though superior in numbers and at least equal in 
courage to their foes, are content to maintain resolutely 
their impregnable position on the frontier without 
attempting to advance. 


Meanwhile the Powers are still deliberating. They 
have not yet decided to insist on the withdrawal of the 
Turkish troops from Crete—the only possible method, 
it appears, of persuading the combative islanders that 
they will be allowed in future to govern or misgovern 
themselves ; nor have they determined to use blockade 
or some other coercive measure in order to force 
the Greeks on the mainland to desist from provoking 
the Turkish troops. The Federated Powers seem to 
agree to let matters drift, and we can well believe that 
this policy excites the contempt even of the Sultan, 
What will be the end of it all? It is impossible to 

ess; but there can be no doubt that the so-called 

oncert of Europe is falling into disgrace. A Union 
that makes not for strength but weakness cannot 
survive international criticism, and, reluctant as one 
naturally is to abandon the hope of a kind of European 
Arbitration Court, we are compelled to admit that such 
a happy solution of even minor disputes does not seem 
practicable at present. 


But if the trouble in the East seems likely to disappear 
without war, the difficulties in the Transvaal are steadily 
growing more acute. Since we last wrote Sir James 
Sivewright is reported to have made a Jingo speech in 
the Cape Assembly ; and Sir James Sivewright is not only 
a confirmed Opportunist, but is also singularly well in- 
formed and clear-headed. Besides, there is Mr. Goschen’s 
speech at the dinner given by the members of the Inland 
Revenue Department to Sir Alfred Milner on Saturday 
last. Strange to say, we have not been able to find 
any account of this dinner or any mention of Mr. 
Goschen’s speech in the ‘‘Times”; but neverthe- 
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less the speech. was most important. Mr.. Goschen 
advised Sir Alfred Milner whenever he wanted ‘“‘to 
breathe a wave (!) of British atmosphere to go 
to Simon’s Town, the headquarters of the British 
squadron.”” And he concluded by saying that ‘‘ our 
gorect blue-jackets and the red coats of the British 

arines would be the representatives to him (Sir A. 
Milner) of British power in South Africa, and they 
would be a guarantee to him and our colonists—the 
loyal men who support British rule in that country— 
that this country was determined to maintain its supre- 
macy in those quarters, and to back his Excellency 
the High Commissioner with the power of the British 
Empire.” Now, what does Mr. Goschen mean by this ? 


It is plain enough what Sir Evelyn Wood, who 
followed Mr. Goschen, thought that Mr. Goschen meant. 
The General ‘‘ expressed his satisfaction at the declara- 
tion they had just heard that England, so far as one 
Cabinet Minister could lay it down, meant to be 
firm as to our supremacy in South Africa. He was 
a soldier, and had had the great advantage of being 
a sailor, and one point Englishmen should keep 
before them was, that, as long as the British Navy 
is the dominant power at sea, so long we are’ the 
masters of South Africa.” All this is very inspiriting, 
no doubt; ‘it excites like the brandy that usually 
follows champagne ; but it is worse than mischievous. 
It tends to exasperate the Transvaal Boer and to 
alienate from us that vast body of kindly Dutch feeling 
in the Cape Colony which has hitherto, as on the 
occasion of the closing of the Drifts, been used effec- 
tively on our side. 


The real question is: Are Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. 
Goschen “bluffing,” hoping to frighten Kruger, or do 
they intend, in defiance of the ’84 Convention, to use 
force to make him institute reforms? In either case we 
believe that they are ill advised: Kruger will not be 
frightened easily, and, on the other hand, England 
will hold the men who bring about such a war 
to a heavy reckoning. We have already discussed 
such a war and its probable consequences at some 
length ; we do not need to dwell upon the subject 
again; but why will not our Ministers use what 
Randolph Churchill was wont to advise in the case of 
Ireland: ‘‘de bons procédés et de bonnes paroles” ? 
“*Healing measures,” as Matthew Arnold said, ‘‘ go 
far,” and in South Africa now they would probably be 
effective. Kruger would not be obstinately unreasonable 
on most points if he were properly approached. At 
least peaceful methods should first be exhausted before 
Cabinet Ministers talk of ‘‘ blue-jackets and red-coats.” 


The brothers Balfour are weirdly alike in some of 
their qualities and defects, and in nothing is this more 
marked than in the extreme badness of their expository 
method in bringing in a Bill. When Mr. Gladstone 
used to come down to introduce some one of his half 
dozen schemes for the “final” settlement of the Irish 
question, he would throw himself into the subject with 
such enthusiasm and persuasiveness that he carried 
the House with him almost in spite of itself, and for a 
few hours even his opponents—such of them, at any 
rate, as had not been through the performance once or 
twice before—were almost persuaded to believe in him. 
Under the latter-day dual control of the Irish Office 
everything is different. From Mr. Arthur Balfour's 
first Crimes Bill ten years ago to Mr. Gerald Balfour’s 
Agriculture and Industries Bill on Monday the rule has 
been to introduce important measures in speeches that 
are perfunctory, involved and unconvincing. Nobody 
was quite clear when Mr. Balfour sat down as to the 
relations of the ‘‘ Board” to the ‘‘ Department,” or of 
either to the Congested Districts Board; or, finally, 
as to what was provided by the present Bill and what 
was left to another Bill, which he ‘‘trusts” will see 
the light during the present Session. 


To sum it up in a sentence, the aim of the new Bill 
is to do for all Ireland on an extended and improved 
scale what the Congested Districts Board has for some 
years past been doing for the western seaboard, and to 
do so by means of a new department that shall possess 
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greater ‘‘elasticity of method, freedom. of action and 
popular sympathies ” than any existing Board. This is 
an ideal which if carried out would mean a beneficent 
revolution in Ireland; but everything will depend on 
the machinery, and on that point Mr. Balfour was ve 

vague. For one thing, the Congested Districts Board 
is to maintain an independent and concurrent existence, 
as are also the Fisheries Board and other well-matured 
departments that have been industriously doing nothing 
for half a century or so. But the main objection is that 
the financial resources offered are absurdly inadequate. 
The Congested Districts Board, in charge of a few 
Western and Southern Unions, has been crippled from 
the first with its £40,000 a-year, and Mr. Gerald 
Balfour’s miserable £150,000 a year will not even, 
acreage for acreage, give the new body an equivalent 
income. If the Board of Agriculture and Industries is 
to do things on anything like the same scale as the 
corresponding bodies in France and Germany, its 
income will have to be nearer a million than £150,000. 


_Mr. Athelstan Riley’s announcement of his resolve 
not to stand for the London School Board at the 
election of next November seems to have come upon 
Churchmen like a thunderbolt. Naturally, they are 
loth to lose the leader of the ‘‘ Church party” on the 
Board. But they might have remembered that not so 
long ago Mr. Riley declared that his work there was 
done—a statement which he repeats in his letter to 
Mr. Spottiswoode. Done or undone, his work can 
scarcely be pronounced successful. The famous cir- 
cular represents Mr. Riley’s policy, and it remains a 
dead letter. The fact is that Mr. Riley and his friends 
have been beaten by the teachers. 


The Behring Sea seal fisheries are evidently intended 
to be used as the pretext for some vigorous twisting of 
the British Lion’s tail during the McKinley admini- 
stration. This has the double advantage of hurting 
Canada and of worrying England, and so possesses 
high vote-catching qualities. The fact that the whole 
question has been solemnly arbitrated upon before a 
judicial tribunal in Paris is of course not allowed to 
stand in the way, and so the Alaska Company is able 
to count on #‘its Senators” making things hot for its 
Canadian rivals. The Paris award did not suit the prin- 
ciples or the pockets of these high-toned Senators, and 
the United States Government has steadily refused to pay 
the penalty agreed upon. It is now declared that as 
America “‘ has never been content with the award” it 
should be repudiated and a ‘‘ fresh deal” asked for. 
There would not after all be much practical advantage 
in having an Arbitration Treaty with a country whose 
Upper House has such notions of international morality. 
When an award suits it, as in the case of the 
‘* Alabama” or the San Juan boundary, that is all 
right; but if it is not content with an award, then, it 
appears, there is good ground for repudiation. 


Judging by the evidence taken by the Merchandize 
Marks Select Committee at its first sitting, it does not 
look as though the London Chamber of Commerce is 
going to score heavily, though the Committee was ap- 
pointed, so the Chamber avers, at its instigation. True, 
the friends of foreign manufacture turned up in some 
force last Monday. An ardent British patriot named 
Klingenstein was foremost in his demonstration that the 
Merchandize Marks Act was wreaking untold injury on 
British trade. This gentleman represents a firm of 
cigar importers, and he had to admit that the Marks 
Act had stopped the false marking of imported cigars. 
His burden of complaint was that the Act stopped the 
re-export trade also, and that cigars were now being 
carried in foreign instead of British vessels. We don't 
dispute the fact, but we fail to see that the Marks Act 
is the principal reason. We agree with Mr. David 
Howard, who also gave evidence, that the loss of our 
transhipment trade is mostly due to the greater expense 
of handling it in London than at foreign ports. 


The attempt to represent the recent acts of aggres- 
sion in West Africa by French expeditions as unautho- 
rized and due to an excess of zeal on the part of frontier 
officials had better at once be abandoned, ‘for it is a 
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oe misrepresentation of the facts. It is clearnow 
at were the measures taken by M. Lebon, and why 
they were taken. They were taken because of the fear 
of what Germany was doing in the back blocks of her 
colony of Togoland, and because Sir George Goldie’s 
expedition against Nupé and Ilorin was believed to 
have some other sinister object in the background. Lieu- 
tenant Baud was despatched from Dahomey in a north- 
westerly direction to effect a junction with Lieutenant 
Voulet, who was to start from Wagadugu, in the Mossi 
country, and meet the Dahomey expedition in Gurma. 
This object has apparently been accomplished, and the 
French colonial press is now busily engaged in telling 
M. Hanotaux what will happen to him if he does not sit 
tight. Naturally Germany objects. There is the usual 
talk of prior treaties between the native chiefs and 
German explorers, which may or may not have been 
“‘made in Germany.” But the patent fact is that if 
France is allowed to keep Mossi, Gurma, Gurunsi and 
Gonja, both the German colony of Togoland and our 
own Gold Coast Colony will be effectually cut off from 
further expansion towards the interior. The expedition 
to the Middle Niger affects our interests much more 
directly than it does those of Germany. It is under 
the command of M. Bretonnet, a naval lieutenant, who 
has already seen service in Africa under the notorious 
Lieutenant Mizon. It was organized in Dahomey by 
the Governor, M. Ballot, at the same. time as that 
under Lieutenant Baud, and has not only occupied Busa, 
as was announced some weeks ago, but has ascended 
the Niger at least as far as a point called Ilo, between 
Gomba and Say. There can, indeed, be no doubt that 
M. Lebon is prepared to prefer a claim to the whole of 
the right bank of the river above Busa. Whether M. 
Hanotaux will allow his hand to be forced is another 
matter. 


com 
wh 


A controversy of old standing is closed by the decree 
lately published by the Sultan of Zanzibar, at the invita- 
tion of the British Government, abolishing the legal 
status of slavery in the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba. 
Mr. Hardinge, who is our representative at the Court 
of the Sultan, and Sir Lloyd Mathews, the ex-naval 
officer who is now the Sultan’s Prime Minister, are 
both known to have entertained grave doubts as to the 
wisdom of the extreme step of abolition; but Govern- 
ment pledges in the House of Commons and the 
presets of public opinion in the country left Lord 

alisbury practically no alternative. The Sultan is 
reported to be behaving well, and the promise of com- 
pensation within certain well-defined limits has sugared 
the pill for the Arab slaveowners, who are further 
mollified by the provision that compensation money is 
not to be seizable for past debt, which means that the 
Banyan moneylender is not to be allowed to seize the 
compensation money at one fell swoop. But he will 
probably get it in the end. Time will show before very 
long how the abolition of slave labour will affect the 
clove industry, and in the meantime rival prophets 
will do well to observe a discreet silence. 


It must be admitted that the existing system of 
Private Bill procedure, whatever its theoretic defects, 
justified itself in the case of the Brompton and Picca- 
dilly Circus and the City and West End Railway Bills. 
It required considerable independence to throw out a 
project so ambitious and so strongly backed as that of 
the City and West End Railway in favour of a very 
modest and much less trumpeted scheme. There is no 
doubt that the financial history of the Central London 
Railway had much to do with the Committee’s refusal 
to sanction a further attempt to raise and administrate 
enormous sums by similar methods. There was also 
this very important point, that very nearly the whole 
of the City and West End line was occupying districts 
already served by railways except where it actually 
coincided with the line taken by the rival scheme, 
which confined itself to an area at present without any 
railway service at all. 


_ Oddly enough, “‘ Civil Service reform” has never 
been applied by the Washington Goverment to the one 
department where one would think the most could be 
said in its favour—that is, the Consular service. To 
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send commercial agents to foreign countries, to master 
all the intricacies of trade, industries, export realities 
and import possibilities, and frequently the language 
into the bargain, and then withdraw them just when 
they have learned their business because elections at 
home have gone this way or that, seems particularly 
senseless. But the claim of local politicians to foreign 
consulships is too powerful to be ignored. An Indiana 
farmer, named James K. Gowdy, did a good deal to 
help on Mr. McKinley’s election last autumn, and in the 
intervals of his labours dreamed the bright vision of 
going to Paris as Consul-General. Being of the prac- 
tical sort who realize their dreams, he has been appointed 
to that post. He is an ignorant clodhopper, who wears 
cowhide boots, and cannot speak correctly his own 
language, much less a word of French. The reporters 
are having great fun in interviewing him, and gravely 
setting forth his explanations that he wanted the place 
partly because it brings in £4,000 a year, and partly 
— his daughter had always “honed” to see 
aris. 


By the death of Brahms last Saturday week Europe 
has lost the musician who has certainly held the first 
place in the estimation of musicians since Wagner 
died in 1883. Whether he deserved that place or not is 
a question which cannot be discussed here. But it is 
worth remarking that his symphonies have lately been 
to an astonishing degree eclipsed by Tschaikowsky’s ; 
and that while the critic who was formerly his warmest 
English admirer has said that it is yet too early to endea- 
vour to assign him a position amongst the great ones, 
his praises have been most noisily shouted by one whose 
praise is an insult to be avoided. Yet this much is 
certain: that Brahms had an ideal as high in its way as 
Wagner's, and that he laboured incessantly and with 
the greatest artistic conscientiousness to reach it. He 
refused to write to order for the sake of money; and 
every bar of his music is a perfectly sincere expression 
of what he felt or thought he felt. That he made 
money was his good luck, and not the result of any 
truckling to popular tastes; and if latterly he became 
popular in Kensington and in the continental equivalents 
of Kensington, that was his bad luck, and not the result 
of any desire on his part to tickle the ears of Kensing- 
ton. Now that he is dead there will probably be a 
Brahms boom; we in England may hear more of his 
best music than we have heard hitherto; and then it 
will be possible to form a just estimate of him. 


The arrangements for the Lambeth Conference of 
Anglican Bishops are almost complete. There appears 
to be some doubt whether it will be a ‘‘ Lambeth” 
Conference in the sense of former gatherings. Hitherto 
the meetings have been held in the Library of Lambeth 
Palace ; but this is a very inconvenient room for the 

urpose, and a change to the large hall of the Church 
feeees is in contemplation. If carried out, this will be 
probably not at all to the taste of the Bishops of 
America, who greatly appreciate the genius loci of 
Lambeth. One of the most interesting questions 
will be that of the organization of the Anglican Com- 
munion. This means the relation of the Colonial 
Bishops to their Metropolitans and of the Metro- 
politans to the See of Canterbury. It is an open secret 
that there has long been a desire to make all the 
metropolitan sees into titular archbishoprics under 
a Patriarchate of Canterbury. The late Primate was 
strongly opposed to this course, and used his personal 
influence to prevent any action at the last Conference. 
It remains to be seen what line will be taken by Arch 
bishop Temple. 


We have been taken to task by more than one 
correspondent for writing in our article last week of Mr. 
Whistler as ‘“‘a master of the painter's craft.” And 
perhaps the expression is slightly forced ; it may be that 
our deference was a little exaggerated. Mr. Whistler has 
done many beautiful things; but his view of life is 
limited to the beautiful. There is in him no echo of 
the strife and tragedy of life that saddens the really 
great masters; he poises himself butterfly-like on the 
surface of things and touches nothing but flowers. 
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THE PRISONERS’ EVIDENCE BILL. 


QE must not be sanguine in matters of legal 
reform, but there seems to be some slight chance 
that the present Session may be distinguished by the 
passing of a measure which has been recognized as obvi- 
ous and inevitable for the last fifteen or twenty years. The 
Criminal Law of Evidence Amendment Bill has been 
passed many times by each House of Parliament, but 
no Government has hitherto taken the trouble to keep 
it to the front with that deliberate insistence which is 
necessary to prevent a small Bill from being smothered 
in the last weeks of the Session. However, it is just 
possible that the present Bill may escape the fate of its 
predecessors. The majority this year is large—the 
second reading being carried by between four and five 
to one after an exceptionally keen debate—and the 
Attorney-General, we understand, has made up his 
mind to see the Bill through, so that with two-thirds 
of the Session still available there is no valid ex- 
cuse for allowing it to drop. When the change is 
effected, as we hope it may be, it will be found that 
England has done nothing revolutionary, but has 
simply reverted to the normal course of ascertaining 
the truth in the shortest and directest manner by allow- 
ing the man charged with an offence against the law 
to give his own story in his own words. 

Once the new system has been in operation for a 
few years the puzzle will be to find some reason for the 
present method of shutting the mouth of the principal 
witness. Like most other legal absurdities, it is simply 
a survival—a practice, that once had a good reason 
for existence, lingering on into an age when it has 
ceased to have anyreason. ‘‘ Usage that is reasonable 
begets in time usage that is unreasonable,” as Sir Henry 
Maine used to say. The rule of lawcame into existence 
at a period when to ‘‘ question” a prisoner meant to 
torture him. A prisoner was tortured as part of the 
preliminary examination; he was tortured if, when 
arraigned, he refused to plead, and after conviction 
he was tortured in order to induce him to name his 
accomplices. This was specially the practice in the 
case of political prisoners, and it is not wonderful that 
great importance should have been attached to the 
abolition of a system that placed the accused at the 
absolute mercy of the Crown, the judges and the law 
officers who were the tools of the Crown. But what 
resemblance is there between the medieval barbarism 
of the Tudors and the procedure of our Courts at the 
present day ; what resemblance between the fezne forte 
et dure and the questionings of counsel conducted in open 
court ? The fear of injustice to the prisoner has become 
a mere bogey which can have weight only with the con- 
firmed sentimentalists who believe that every prisoner 
is an injured innocent. This is the meaning, of course, 
of the opposition which the proposal has met with 
from the Irish members, and Sir Richard Webster 
has so far recognized the reasonableness of that 
Opposition as to omit Ireland from the scope of the 
Bill. This is a pity, and we are sure that before 
many years are out the absurdity of the situation 
will force Ireland into line with all the rest of 
the world; but it is only fair to admit that the traditions 
of the Irish Bench are not in all respects those of the 
English, and that some Irish judges within living 
memory regarded themselves as members of the 
Executive quite as much as of the Judiciary. 

The arguments in the House of Commons turned 
almost exclusively on the allegation that the change 
would lessen the prisoner’s chances of escape. The sport- 
ing instinct seemed to assert itself when it was argued, 
in effect, that the pickpocket, like the fox, should have 
a far start and a fair run. This is excellent law in the 
hunting field, but we submit that it does not cover the 
whole field of jurisprudence. The business of the Courts 
is to ascertain the truth and not to score points for or 
against a prisoner. If the calling of the prisoner or the 
prisoner’s wife will hasten the conviction of the guilty, 
we can only say ‘‘ so much the better ;” if it secures the 
acquittal of the innocent, surely no one can object. The 
suggestion that it will lead to the conviction of the 
innocent is one of those wild speculations that sometimes 
pass for argument. It goes to the root of our whole 
‘system of evidence, for if a man cannot be trusted to 
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explain matters for himself when charged with em- 
bezzling sixpence, why is it that without danger he is 
permitted to go into the witness-box when sued for ten 
thousand pounds? At one time, indeed, our law was 
logical in its absurdity, for the parties to a civil suit were 
also forbidden to give evidence in their own behalf. But 
this was too foolish to last, and, for longer than most 
of us can remember, the plaintiff and defendant are 
naturally looked to as the chief witnesses in a case. It 
is of course the business of the judge and jury to keep 
a sharp eye upon them, and see that self-interest does 
not play tricks with veracity. Their evidence, in a word, 
is ‘* taken for what it is worth.” Let us hope that before 
the summer is out the same sensible rule will apply in 
criminal cases. Sir Richard Webster will then deserve 
the congratulations, which were offered him in advance 
by Sir Edward Clarke, on his good fortune in linking 
his name with a great reform. 


JAPAN ARMING. 


Beross the war with China, Japan’s annual Budget 

did not exceed a hundred million yen—a sum 
equal, at the present rate of exchange, to about ten 
millions sterling. The expenditure proposed in the 
Budget placed before the Diet this Session exceeds 
three hundred million yen, of which amount some 
hundred and fifty millions are to be devoted to the 
expansion of armaments. The House of Representa- 
tives, which in former years has been in the habit of 
fighting the Budget clause by clause, passed the 
Estimates this year almost without discussion, and, 
though the Peers were more inclined to criticism, and 
appointed a Committee to approach Ministers with a 
view to a reduction in some of the items, there was 
never any danger that the financial proposals of the 
Ministry would be wrecked. 

It is naturally asked what is the object of all this 
military preparation and who is the enemy towards 
which Japan desires to take up an offensive or defensive 
attitude? In the first place, Japan has never forgiven 
the incident of the retrocession of Liao-tung, for which 
she considers Russia responsible and merely bides her 
time for the recovery of the position then lost. Secondly, 


Japan has a far more intimate acquaintance with Russia’s 


designs in the Far East than seems to be the case in 
Great Britain. Japan is fully aware that Russia aims 
at being supreme in the North Pacific, that Russia is 
steadily stretching out from Siberia into Chinese Man- 
churia and Korea, and that when the anticipated break- 
up of China comes Russia will seize as much territory 
as she can hold, thus becoming a serious menace to 
her neighbours. But before that possibly far-distant 
date Russia bids fair to secure control over Korea, and 
thus not only to place an insuperable obstacle to Japan’s 
territorial expansion westward, but to ruin her once 
sanguine hopes of supremacy in the North Pacific. 

At first sight, if the respective bulk of the two Powers 
be simply taken into consideration, the notion of Japan 
as a serious antagonist to Russia appears ridiculous. 
But it has to be remembered that the comparison 
should not be regarded so much as one between 
Japan and Russia in Europe as between Japan and 
Russia in East Asia. Regarded in this way, the re- 
spective weight of the two antagonists is not so dis- 
proportionate as is commonly believed. In the first 
place, any such conflict must necessarily be decided 
by means of naval engagements. Until the Trans- 
Siberian railway is completed, Russia is not ina position 
to bring her army to bear upon Japan, and even when 
that line is finished the movement of troops and muni- 
tions of war over such an immense distance would 
necessarily be extremely slow, while, owing to the fervid 
patriotism of the Japanese, it would require an army 
with an overwhelming superiority’of numbers to make 
good a landing upon the shores of Japan. Meanwhile 
the railway is not yet finished, and should war break 
out between the two Powers, Russia would be com- 
pelled to rely solely upon her naval squadrons. Now, 
while the Russian navy is superior both in weight of 
armament and number of vessels to the Japanese, it is 
very doubtful if its whole strength could be brought to 
bear in such a conflict. Certainly it would be dangerous 
in the extreme for Russia to concentrate the whole of 
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her naval force in the North Pacific, and it is scarcely 
to be believed that she would give any such opportunity 
to her enemies. 

In the second place, Russia has at present no base in 
the Far East except Vladivostock, which is without a 
naval yard or dock of any size, and is, moreover, closed 
for four months in the year by ice. Japan, on the other 
hand, has a number of excellent harbours, with docks 
and naval establishments complete, where her ships 
could go and refit after an engagement, and on this 
ground alone her superiority in a naval contest would 
be enormous. Russia, with no opportunity of refitting 
her vessels or of obtaining fresh supplies of coal, would 
be forced to stake all on a single engagement; while 
Japan would time her blow for the winter, when Vladi- 
vostock was closed, and would aim at crippling the 
Russian fleet by a series of harassing engagements 
which should put ship after ship hors de combat. Once 
the Russian ships were driven off, Japan would pour 
her armies into Korea, and make good her positions 
months before Russia could attack them by land. 

The inequality, therefore, of a struggle between a 
Power with a population of a hundred and thirteen 
millions, scattered over an enormous surface, and one 
with a population of forty-two millions, compact within 
a limited area, is not so great as it looks at first sight. 
And Japan, which has just emerged victorious from a 


_ struggle with a nation of three hundred millions, is not 


likely to be concerned at the superior odds in this case. 
True, China is a different antagonist to Russia ; but, 
just as Japan overcame the former because of the 
rottenness and corruption of Chinese administration, so 
she will have some advantage from the same cause in 
a struggle with the latter. There is corruption in 
every branch of Russian administration, from the most 
exalted bureau down to the humblest district office, and 
its ravages become more evident the further we get 
from the centre of government. Everywhere one meets 
with scamped work, resulting from the method of 
** squeeze,” which has delayed the completion of the 
Trans-Siberian railway; and if*Russian vessels ever 
come into conflict with those of another Power, it will 
be found that the same policy has been at work to 
diminish the fighting capacity of the navy. 

Just as Japan knew all that was worth knowing about 
China years before the war, so now she has full and 
accurate knowledge of Russia’s strength and resources 
in the Far East—a compliment which Russia is now 
endeavouring to repay by means of emissaries in Japan, 
who are busy learning all that can be learned about the 
country. Keen observers, with some knowledge of 
what is going on behind the scenes, incline to the belief 
that an open rupture will occur between the two Powers 
some three years hence, and the estimate is based on 
the fact that within that time Japan will have doubled, 
if not trebled, her armaments. The fact that Japan 
has entered into a convention with Russia regarding 
Korea rather increases than minimizes the possibility 
of collision, for it was a dispute arising out of an 
almost similar convention with China that was the 
ostensible cause of the late war. 

Japan’s real weakness lies in her poverty. Notwith- 
standing the indemnity received from China, the strain 
upon her financial resources due to the expansion of 
armaments is already beginning to be felt. The solution 
proposed by the Ministry is the adoption of the gold 
standard preparatory to the floating of loans in Europe ; 
but this measure, while it may facilitate the raising of 
loans, will certainly diminish exports and injure many 
industries, with the consequence of rendering the country 
still less able to bear the increased taxation necessary to 
balance receipts and expenditure. Whether the finan- 
cial strain will have the effect of preventing war with 
Russia time alone can prove. It is possible the people 
of Japan, who are nothing if not patriotic, may prefer 
even loss of trade and the imposition of heavy burdens 
to the alternative of their country some day becoming a 
Russian province. 


PRIVATE PROPERTY AT SEA DURING WAR 


{T= country is surprisingly free from any feeling of 
alarm in reference to the outcome of the Eastern 
crisis, but yet it is not wholly without thought as to what 
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might happen were we by any unlucky chance to be 
forced into a great war. e question of our exports 
and imports, and especially of our food supply, in such a 
war crops up, and in one or two quarters important sug- 
gestions have been made. Mr. Danson, who has written 
several solid and useful books on economical questions 
connected more or less with the state of war, has 
just published some ideas on the possibility of neu- 
tralizing private property at sea, as it is now generally 
neutralized on land. The thesis that the two kinds of 
property are on all fours from the standpoint of inter- 
national law is both tempting and plausible, and I 
suppose that at some time or other most men who have 
turned their attention to such matters have felt a philan- 
thropic glow when the thought of humanizing naval war 
in this way has crossed their minds. Without in any 
way reviewing Mr. Danson’s book, or examining any 
of his arguments, I propose to inquire whether 
there is, or can be, any real parallelism between the 
status of private property at sea and private property 
on land, which is, or may be, in the power of the enemy. 
If it is a question of advancing civilization, some ex- 
planation is required, for instance, of our conduct of the 
war in the Baltic in 1854-5. Why were we so absolutely 
scrupulous and careful not to touch a scrap of Russian 
private property found anywhere on the islands that 
we occupied and used for our own purposes? And 
why did we confiscate everything that floated or was 
worth confiscating as a regular part of our business ? 
Captain Cooper Key at Libau, on the mainland, found 
the town and port undefended, and entirely in his 
power. Why did he restrict himself to the seizure of 
that particular kind of property which was represented 
by two or three sailing vessels which had been carried 
far up the creek to be out of harm’s way? The carrying 
away of the goods in private storehouses on shore, the 
sacking of shops or dwelling-houses, would have been 
abhorrent to a man of his gentle and kindly disposition. 
Why had he no compunction whatever in carrying 
away all this property which could only be differentiated 
from the other by the fact that it floated on water while 
the other rested on land? In such a case we cannot 
but ask ourselves whether Captain Key—to adhere to 
our instance—was influenced by a barbarous tradi- 
tion which enlightenment has nullified in reference to 
property on land, or was illustrating a fundamental 
and eternal difference between the nature of war on land 
and war at sea? It is very common just now to read 
statements taking it for granted that the object of war, 
whether by land or sea, is fighting; that army fights 
against army, and navy against navy, in order to 
conquer that army and that navy ; and that when such 
conquest is effected the object of war is fulfilled. The 
truth, of course, is that fighting is an accident of war, 
and that in the highest class of it there is no fighting 
at all. In the Crimean War no Russian ship fought 
with any English or French ship, because ail the 
objects of the English and the French which the 
hardest fighting could have gained, namely, freedom 
of the seas, suppression of direct commerce by sea 
with Russian ports, and freedom to land armies on 
any part of the Russian coasts, were obtained with- 
out firing a shot. And so also the highest general- 
ship consists in the most complete attainment of tlt 
object with the least possible fighting. The object of 
war, therefore, is not fighting, but the infliction of the 
greatest amount of distress and suffering; so that, 
rather than bear it any longer, the enemy will accept 
terms of peace disastrous to himself and advantageous 
to his conqueror. The highest form of this distress and 
suffering is through the State to the individuals com- 
posing it. A lower form of it is to get at the State 
through the individuals. Civilization has recognized 
the distinction, so that an invading army occupies the 
territory of the enemy, but is as careful as it can be of 
the interests of the individuals residing in the occupied 
territory. Perhaps it is even an error to attribute 
modern respect for the private property of the belli- 
gerent on land toasentiment of humanity. Such respect 
is in accordance with the sentiment of humanity no 
doubt ; but would this stand in the way if the State 
had not been already got at by the occupation of its 
territory and the threatened extension of that occupa- 
tion? It does not seem so. An invading army in 
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occupying its enem: enemy's territory has done the greatest 
possible Sajury to invaded State. There would 
remain before it probably the three alternatives of 
permanent occupation-and a cessation of hostility on 
those ‘terms; advance to occupy more territory ; or 
ill-treatment of the inhabitants of the country occu- 
pied, in order that the tale of their sufferings might 
induce the belligerent State to yield. It can be but 
rarely that these alternatives are not offered; and 
doubtless the sentiment of humanity would always 
turn the scale against the last, even if it were not so 
unlikely that cold reason would accept it. 

But if the object of a navy is not to fight, but to 
distress and cause suffering to the State against which 
it operates, what means are open to it for effecting its 
purpose ? It soon appears that there are none if the 
private property of the enemy’s citizens in ships and 
goods is free upon the water. It is a case where the 
State cannot be got at but through the individual ; 
and it is necessary to distress the individuals forming 
the State in order to coerce the State itself. The 
endeavour is to stop the trade over sea of a belligerent 
State by the threat of confiscating the private property of 
individuals coming within the power of the opposed navy. 
To be an effective threat it must be executed on every 
occasion when itisdefied. Hence we get blockade, and 
the international law of blockade, where neutral ships, 
purposing to assist the individuals of the enemy State, 
come under the same category as ships under the 
enemy's flag; and are liable, with their cargoes, to 
confiscation under similar rules. Blockade is in fact 
the first method of injury which is open to the 
superior navy, and it is difficult to see how the right 
to capture or destroy blockade-runners could ever 
be withdrawn from belligerents. But it might be 
said that while ships and goods which were private 
property might, for the above reason, be held liable 
to’ confiscation for attempts to break blockade, belli- 
gerent ships and goods which are private property 
ought to be exempt from capture when there is no 
attempt to break blockade. Which is to say, that while 
during the Crimean War Russian goods were properly 
allowed to find their way to and from Russia by means of 
neutral, or even British ships, vd German and Belgian 
ports, we did not go far enough. We ought not in the 
interests of civilization to have prevented Russian ships 
from trading between neutral ports, no matter whether 
they carried neutral or Russian goods. Such a doctrine 
would not greatly affect the position of a State block- 
ading its enemy’s ports because it would be in possession 
of the superior navy, but it would be very unfair to the 
blockaded State, because it would take away from her 
the only method open to her for making reprisals. It 
was impossible for the Confederate States to retaliate 
upon the Federals but by the instrumentality of the 
*“*Alabama” and her consorts. The Federals would 
have gladly accepted a law which would have been 
entirely in their favour and entirely to the disfavour of 
the Confederates. Confiscation of private property at 
sea under proper regulation as to the rights of neutrals 
appears therefore to be an inherent element in naval 
war of which it cannot be deprived. If we imagine it 
taken away, we see that, unless the right of blockade 
goes with it, it could only increase the power of the 
stronger naval States and decrease that of the weaker 
ones. It is difficult to imagine how one State could 
injure another at sea if commercial blockade were 
abolished and only military blockade allowed. Then 
nothing could be gained on either side by warfare at 
sea, and the functions of navies would be reduced to 
covering or preventing the landing of armies. 

P.. H. Cotoms. 


LEGROS. 


[% 1859 M. Legros painted “ L’Ex Voto” and 

= L’Angélus.” In the waning of subsequent years 
and of many fashions in art, we find his work, with 
added powers of realization and control, characterized 
to-day by the same dignity of outlook that made it 
remarkable thirty-eight years ago. To men who, like 
Baudelaire, were the first to hail experiments in paint- 
ing that have since distinguished schools, the work 
of Legros appealed with a definite aspect of reticent 
mastery, at that time rare in art. To-day, in the Babel 
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of methods and aims, his pictures remain as a survival 
from a finer epoch. As is the case with most enduring 
work, their force has long been felt ; but, from habit 
their appeal to old admirers would seem to have 
slackened with the approach of the first grey hairs and 
the falling away of some cultured illusions. The 
appreciation of his work, like the qualities that work 
embodies, would seem to belong to an epoch of greater 
enthusiasm and refinement, such as we find incarnated 
in those collections, now, unfortunately, for the most 
part dispersed, in which were to be found pictures by 
Rossetti, Watts, Burne-Jones and Whistler—collections 
that cannot be formed again. So much for the con- 
ditions under which M. Legros’s public appearances 
have become more and more rare, till the fortunate 
coincidence of this small, but representative, show at 
Mr. Van Wisselingh’s with the purchase of an im- 
portant picture for the nation has at last given us an 
opportunity of seeing some of his work in its many 
phases. 

We miss, it is true, an adequate collection of the 
portraits, by virtue of which M. Legros takes rank 
among the great portraitists of the world. There are 
charming drawings of children’s heads, but no portion 
of that gallery of the notable men of our time which 

can be compared in its own way—that is to say, within 

the conditions of line work—with the series painted by 
Mr. Watts. With a disdain for that casual aspect of 
things which keeps the modern realist busy upon the 
solution of problems that are unnecessary, M. Legros 
has sought, even in the deliberate choice of such con- 
ventional mediums as etching and silverpoint, for the 
serious forces that underlie the peculiarities of com- 
plexion or lighting, and so has noted the mansuetude 
of Newman, the intense inward disillusion of Manning 
as intimately as the elemental energies of Carlyle or 
Berlioz. This collection contains several landscapes, 
remarkable for a sense of structure in the rendering 
of ground and trees—along grey roads, beneath the 
rising of a hill, nestles the quiet of old houses becoming 
absorbed by the ground ; here, the majesty of ancestral 
trees strikes across the stress and movement of the 
sky; there, we have the action or repose of figures, 
thrown into those ‘‘ antique’ gestures that hang about 
the washing of linen, the hewing of wood, or the rest of 
the wayfarer. By lovers of the rosy, the sentimental, 
a touch of sadness will be felt beneath the steady vision 
of growth and change that we admire in the art of 
Alphonse Legros. If at times he notes the desolation 
of the season, or those tragic vicissitudes of the storm 
and the quarry, we must remember that no sane or 
quite sincere view of nature should disregard the other 
side of things—an over-insistence upon sorrow may, 
sometimes, have been a weakness in the great art of 
Eugéne Delacroix, a total disregard of it is often an 
element of weakness in the best English art. 

In the picture ‘‘ Femmes en Priére,” now the pro- 
perty of the nation, we will note a total absence of false 
sentiment. A row of women at prayer—such is the 
subject. These women have come to the church to 
think about their troubles, to find consolation ; perhaps 
merely for the cool and quiet of the walls; and by 
their sides are the bundles and umbrellas of the market 
place. Think of the rendering of a like matter by a 
common artist. The too-pretty peasant girl, sop for 
the male susceptibilities, and the ‘‘ human” interest for 
those touching home instincts of ladies—a child gazing 
at a careful sunbeam that cheers with its spilth of pink 
the natural quiet of the place. M. Legros has pleased 
himself with a set of hands which are delicate portraits 
that alone would point to a real study of Holbein. 
His picture touches one with its quiet and sincerity. 
There are delightful things for the art lover, common 
things but charming ; the homely plaid upon a scarf 
reminds one that Titian found a small check quite fine 
enough for the significance of the supper at Emmaus. 

Some drawings of a Progress of Death are at once 
spontaneous in handling and also in conception. Death 
forgets his nature (or, perhaps, remembers it) in love, 
and with youth—Death becomes an enchanter in the 
music of a church service. Here we would instance 
one marvellously tender drawing, a musician playing to 
a crowd, that in its admirable rendering of poise and 
gesture, and in some kindred undercurrent of thought, 
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would seem to belong to this set of Death and the 
passing of things. 

If, glancing round the walls, one is tempted to define 
the peculiar excellence of the work shown there, an 
essential quality forces itself upon our attention that 
makes a difference between the incalculably rich in art 
and the very poor—the difference between Puvis and 
Burne-Jones on the one hand and workers with loud 
recent reputations on the other. ‘That quality is design 
—design underlying the initial impulse. These designs 
were remarkable, worth the doing, before they were 
actually carried out, and the gifts of a rare tempera- 
ment have been controlled to retain and enhance them. 
Mr. R. A. M. Stevenson, in his sympathetic note to the 
Catalogue, quotes /e pere Corot in support of those 
powers of memory, that independence of models which 
separates the master from the workman. This should 
be insisted upon, for in showing this independence M. 
Legros has only followed what has been the almost 
universal practice of artists from Giotto to Tiepolo. 

A Burgundian by birth, M. Legros adds to a study 
of great students in art, such as Raphael, Mantegna, 
and Poussin, that native raciness of observation found 
in the realistic sculptors of Burgundy and the medizval 
painter Foucquet. In Burgundy the Roman brick is 
still turned up in the hoeing of the old vine soil, and, 
like that of his compatriot, M. Puvis de Chavannes, the 
work of M. Legros is tinged with an element of breed- 
ing, an element of antique taste, the heritage of a race 
that was civilized more than a thousand years ago. 
With much that is excellent in French art he combines 
the faculties of the sculptor, and so we find here medals 
that would have charmed Matteo da Pasti, and a torso 
that might have been found at Arles, Nimes, or 
Vaucluse. We are told that sculpture can no longer 
find room in our spaceless houses, yet these medals 
that might go down to our children as evidences of 
our own refinement may be held in the hollow of a 
hand, the frail torso could be niched anywhere. 

A contemporary of Manet, Fantin, and Degas, owing 
to a great precocity his début as an artist belongs to 
the year in which Millet exhibited ‘‘ Les Gldneuses ” 
and Courbet began to attract attention. Though 
in the course of years, like Puvis de Chavannes, 
he might have achieved a tardy reputation in France, it 
is in England that he has chosen to remain, and it is 
here that he won the friendship and admiration of such 
men as Watts and Rossetti. Cuartes RICKETTS. 


AN ENCOUNTER WITH A LION. 


H E is a young doctor and a surgeon on board one of 

the small gunboats placed on a great African 
lake. Fresh-coloured still, though slightly tanned by 
exposure to the lake winds, with merry Irish eyes of 
blue-grey, a square-cut jaw and obstinate chin, a long 
upper lip, a little whisker at the temples, and short wiry 
black-brown hair. Like many men of his class, he is a 
potential Darwin, and, having no other means to travel 
and study Natural history, has entered the Navy as a 
surgeon. He has landed on the shores of the lake for 
a day’s shooting, hoping to get an elephant at least, 
but meantime content to study sun-birds. Let us in 
imagination enter his mind, see through his eyes what 
he saw, and lay bare his thoughts. 

. . » Grass! a forest of grass with stout knotted stems 
six to eight feet high, and abundant leaves starting from 
every joint. Each stem ends in a drooping plume of 
ripened seeds. As the Doctor forces his way through 
the tangled herbage and cane-like stalks the seeds 
shower down on him, each one steadied in its descent by 
its long feathery stipule. The seeds are sharp-pointed 
and barbed at the ends, so they pierce their way through 
his khaki clothing easily and scratch the perspiring 
flesh beneath. This raises to exasperation the dis- 
comfort already felt to be well nigh unbearable ; for the 
Doctor’s face is now the colour of raw beef from the 
stifling heat and the frightful exertion of forcing his way 
through such a thicket of grass, and his hands are 
scratched and cut by contact with the razor-edged 
leaves. His Terai hat is constantly being dragged off 
his head, and it is all he can do to carry his gun and 
elbow his way through the obstructing herbage, pro- 
tecting his face as well as possible with the left hand. 
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So he is in an ill-temper, and cannot stop to notice the 
small weaver bir ds of flame-colour and black, the extra- 
ordinary stick insects (exactly simulating stalks. of 
grass), and the green, leaf-like mantises which throng 
the dense brake on either side. He is after bigger 
game. The most experienced of his boys pioneers him 
through the stifling grass jungle, another boy with a 
second rifle follows behind. -The idea is ‘‘ elephants,” 
elephants having been reported hereabout the previous 
day ; when suddenly (they have reached a space where 
the grass is a little drier, a little less dense) the 
pioneer ‘‘ boy” comes doubling back on his master with 
every gesture expressive of ‘‘Hush!” The Doctor 
stops, mops his boiling face (thankful for the momentary 
halt), and asks inquiringly, ‘‘ Elephants?” ‘ No,” 
says the negro in a panting whisper, ‘‘Lion!. .. 
there, there! no, not there. You see that ant-hill ? 
Well, climb on to its side and you will see the lion 
lying in a clear space just beyond. A male lion, truly ; 
its body is nearly white and its mane is black.” 

With Express rifle at full cock the. Doctor advances 
gingerly through the interlaced grass, bent nearly double, 
keeping the muzzle of the gun directed straight before 
him and shielding its sensitive trigger from the intru- 
Sive grass stems. The ant-hill is reached, he clambers 
on to its sloping side. . . . ‘‘Good God! the boy’s 
right... . What a beauty! and asleep too!” But 
something in the Doctor’s coming has aroused the lion, 
not ten yards away ; aroused him partially, for there is 
no sudden movement. He raises‘the great head set in a 
collar of yellow, brown, black mane; slowly the dim 
nictitating membrane passes over the yellow eyes, but as 
they are focussing to meet his own gaze, the Doctor'fires, 
fires precipitately (his position on the sloping ant-hill is 
insecure), wounds the lion somewhere, somehow, but 
does not kill him. The beast gives a sharp explosive 
roar, seems to jump into the air with all four feet, and 
then in three bounds has crashed into the grass jungle. 
Silence. ‘‘ Well, I am a muff!” thinks the Doctor. 
** He wasn’t ten yards away, and I cidn’t kill him dead! 
I don’t quite know where | hit him; in the chest,’ I 
think. But he can’t be far away, and I mus¢ finish him 
off.” He descends from the ant-hill into the clear 
trampled space where the lion had been lying. At the 
spot where the beast had made its first bound into the 
dense grass hedge there is a great’squirt of blood over 
the tangled greenery—the dark crimson liquid still drips 
from leaf-blade to leaf-blade. ‘Ah! thought so; he 
must be pretty badly hit.” , 

Two black faces, with starting eyes and anxious 

ins, now cautiously peer round the ant-hill. The 

octor, raising his head, recognizes his boys and beckons 
them down. The three converse in whispers. The 
situation is explained—how the lion was wounded, the 
direction in which he bounded away. The boys urge 
caution. ‘‘Lion plenty fierce. Mkango mkali- 
Master must take care; better climb tree and look all 
round—not go into grass.” But there is no tree any- 
where near. A boy hoists himself to the slender 
summit of the ant-hill and reports that he sees the grass 
moving in the direction whither the lion had with- 
drawn—moving as though a stationary animal were 
shaking it with convulsive throes (all of which is ex- 
plained more by gestures than by words). The Doctor, 
clambering up beside the boy, thinks he can even descry 
(as the grass stems bow and droop before some 
writhing object) the lion’s waving tail and a yellow-grey 
haunch. He fires, descends from’ the ant-hill to reload. 
... A rush comes through the grass, a deafening 
roar, some great yellow object in the air above him 

- momentarily . . . dark against the sky. . 

yellow eyes . . . (insensibility). 

Click clock, click clock, click clock’. . I wonder 
what that funny sound is ... am ina train ? No, itis the 
engines of the steamer—or is it the pulse beating in niy 
temples? Then I have been asleep, and in broad day- 
light, with the blue sky above me and in the broiling 
sun! How foolish! But no-—it must be somethipg 
more. I know there was something happened—let me 
think . . . . the lion, of course .. . alion jumped at me. 
Then I must be wounded? Let's see” (raises himself 
painfully on his rightarm) . . . . ‘‘ My God! a pool of 
my own blood .. . my left arm has no feeling . . . chawed 
by the lion, hand almost detached, rest of arm a mass of 
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‘blood, muscle, bone’ and zhaki....O God! I’m 
going to die—can’t live—he has torn open my stomach 
that must be the I'm like a 
shop.” (Whimpers. blubbering sound attracts his 
attention.) ‘‘ Hullo! you here, Juma? Plucky 
chap ; os you’d have cut and run. Where's 
Saidi? Eh? Speak louder, I'm deaf.... Oh, gone to 
nboat; quite right. ... WHAT? the LION?” 
Ro his head slightly) ‘‘ there, still living ; looks pretty 
_ sick, too.” (The lion is lying four yards away, partly 
. en his side, one crippled forepaw turned back, the other 
outstretched and the great head resting on it, eyeing 
the men with solemn yellow eyes no longer fierce, the 
pupil shrunk to a pin-point. With each convulsive 
Shudder of the lion’s body the blood pool round 
him widens slightly.) ‘‘ By Heaven, if I’ve got to die, 
I'll die like a man, and he shall go first. Who can 
tell? He might recover and hurt the boy. See here, 
Juma” (to Juma who is supporting his back), ‘‘ be very 
gentle, take a cartridge out of my belt, put it in the rifle 
80; now... Uh! ah! mindmyarm.. . now, give 
me the rifle in my right hand and come between my legs 
+ - - 80 ;—stoop very low down, like that. Now I’m going 
to rest the rifle on your shoulder and take aim. Keep 
very still, I won’t hurt you . . . keep still. . . I'll aim 
just between the brute’s eyes.” (A minute’s pause. 
BANG! Doctor falls back fainting. Lion stretches 
out his head three times with spasmodic upward move- 
ment, the tail and the limbs—all but the crippled one— 
Stiffen, the claws stand out from their sheaths, and the 
beast dies. ) 


_ Juma, is that you? Water, howdelicious ! more— 
and on my forehead ...so... what a brick you are! 
Upon my word, I'd like to leave you something, 
Juma. You must tell them that I said so, you 
know, for sticking by me, God bless you! Is 
the lion dead?” (The sobbing boy nods ‘‘yes.”) 
Well, then, I must die too. I’m enough of a doctor 
‘to know that. Don’t cry. Tell them I bore it 
like a man. But it’s beastly hard! Who'd have 
‘thought my day’s shoot would have ended like this?” 
(Whimpers.) ‘‘ Beastly hard. I’m so young and I’ve 
done so well upto now . . . andthere’s mother. Who 
will break it to her? She'll never get over it . . . and 
Lily . . . and, damn it all, I can’t even send ’em 
messages! How can one t-!l such things to a black 
boy? ’S’pose I’m dying primarily from the shock . . . 
know I’m dying somehow—can't raise my head to look. 
Mother! Mother! . . . What vot to go on like 
that, as if it could do ab . - « See here, Juma, 
more water. So. ... Now listen. Jne ndirini amai, 
ndi mlongo. Iwe—— OGod! How can I tell him? 
It’s all slipping away from me. . . . For the blood is 


the life. Where have I heard that? The blood is the 
life . . . slipping away—slipping away... . I must 


be in a boat, it is so soothing; up and down, up 
and down ; so restful.” (Sighs gently. Dies.) 
. H. Jounston. 


THE GULLS ON WALNEY ISLAND. 


ALNEY ISLAND lies at the south end of the divi- 
sion of North Lonsdale, in Lancashire, known as 
Low Furness. It is a wall in the water of ten miles in 
length, varying from a quarter of a mile to a mile in 
_ breadth ; or it might be described as animmense ridge 
of pebbles which the ocean has heaped up, and which is 
daily increasing. ‘‘ Every high tide, as a monument of 
its power, amasses a long convex ridge or bar of pebbles 
to those that were there before, and so rapid is the 
increase that it is said the Hawes End has lengthened 
200 yards in the period of sixty years”; so that it is 
very probable that the part of the island which is at 
present accumulating may extend in time so far as the 
Pile of Fouldrey, the castle and island to the east of 
Walney. The sea leaves behind it sand-hills of an 
almost desert-like appearance at the south end, while 
the north of the island, where, by virtue of the natural 
_ harbour, the sea is somewhat subdued, quite presents 
- the appearance of an ordinary mountain meadow such 
‘as one finds throughout the neighbourhood of the 
 sea-lakes. In a+small way Walney is an island of 
~ oniders. Its botanical treasures are many and various. 
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The sea-celandine, bugloss, feverfew, and starwort all 
make the meadowland gay among the May hedges; 
the Isle of Man cabbage has strayed across the Irish 
Sea ; the sea-wormwood and milk-thistle, with their 
valuable medical properties, are here, with many 
another unusual plant. Then the wells of Walney, 
furnishing the inhabitants with fresh water, but  re- 
ceiving their own supply from the sea, are a curiosity, 
Their contents accumulate and recede as often as the 
tides, and are governed by the tides in the matter 
of high or low water. The wells are sunk in deep 
beds of sand, hence the salt water is deprived of its 
saline particles by passing through this arenaceous 
stratum. 

But by far the most interesting sight on Walney 
Island is its gull settlement at the south end. Some 
years ago the gulls used to collect and breed at the 
north end, but that proved too near to the Barrow mill- 
hand, and so the gulls threatened to leave the island 
altogether. However, by dint of strict preserving and 
admission only by ticket, they have been persuaded to 
settle down at the south end in greater quantities than 
ever, and as desolation is what they require, assuredly 
they must have found it here. Sand-dunes and a little 
coarse sea grass are all that divide that part of Walney 
with the birds themselves. 

We set sail from the Pile of Fouldrey on a beau- 
tiful May morning, and in a quarter-of-an-hour’s 
sail reached Hawes Point on Walney, where began 
awalk of no ordinary character—a short walk, but 
one that could from no point of view be looked 
upon as agreeable. About half a mile of it consists 
of plunging through those slippery sea-wall pebbles, 
and then some two miles more of up and down the sand- 
dunes, sinking inches deep at every step. If the gulls 
were not exclusive by nature, the sand-dunes of Walney 
would prevent their having the chance of being anything 
else. You wander up and down the dunes in which you 
might lose yourself for ever, so absolutely are they with- 
out landmarks to the uninitiated, were it not that at first 
in the far distance, then getting nearer and nearer, come 
sounds which are presently discovered to be the flapping, 
screaming, and whirring of the quarrelling apprehensive 
parent gulls. Closely following the sounds, which ma 
still lead one a pretty dance, as there are several divi- 
sions in the gullery, you come presently to a few 
scattered nests belonging to gulls of solitary habits ; 
but you know this is not what you have come 
to see, and you struggle on over more sand- 
hillocks, and at the top of one come upon a curi- 
ously strange sight. Immediately opposite the hillock 
on which you stand, with a deep dip between the two, 
is another exactly similar hillock, literally alive with its 
feathered occupants. Gulls are proverbially as shy as 
they are bad-tempered birds, and the sight of a human 
being is sufficient to rouse their worst ire. Rising from 
their nests, they shriek and scream and fight among 
themselves till the whole air for many hundred yards 
seems like a huge ill-conditioned aviary. Our approach 
certainly created a very genuine alarm in the colony, 
though on our descending from the post of observation 
and sitting down almost among them, they returned to 
their nests, as a rule, and the deafening noise somewhat 
subsided. The sight only seemed more curious on 
nearing it. It became almost impossible to walk for 
fear of treading on nests and eggs. The nests, in most 
instances here touching one another, are made out of a 
very few roughly put together pieces of the coarse sea- 
grass. Most of the nests contain two eggs, but some held 
three. When, as is sometimes the case, four are found in 
a gull’s nest, it generally means that more than one bird 
has elected to lay there. The eggs vary slightly in the 
marking, but are for the most part of a greenish olive- 
brown blotched with shades of dark umber. None of 
the lightish blue eggs were to be seen. It is said they 
are constantly supplied as plover’s eggs, but having 
tasted them it is difficult to believe this possible. The 
farming folk on the island will tell you that they ‘‘ mak’ 
a good coostard, and we loike ’em friod,” which is all 
very well, but they have far too much of the sea-bird 
taste about them to be mistaken for the delicate plover’s 
eggs. The great enemies of the gulls on Walney are 
the terns or sea-swallows. They fight the gulls for 
place, break their eggs, and annoy them in every way. 
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The Walney people take the part of the gulls, and 
one of them told with oe that ‘‘Mony a sack 0’ 
them swaller eggs have ah give’t tut pigs.” ' 
And so, assisted by nature and man, the gulls, except 
for their own altercations, spend a very peaceful three 
weeks, with a southern warmth among their sand-hills, 
a divine sky overhead, the wonderful blue of Morecambe 
Bay all around them, with Piel’s old castle guarding 
their retreat, and nothing but a far distant haze, which 
at times has a distinctly beautiful effect, to betoken the 
haunts of men. Then there are new sounds among 
the sand-dunes, and a feeling of movement; you 
become aware that there is something about the 
hillocks which reminds you of monster ant-hills, until, 
with a twittering of their own and much further noise 
on the part of their parents, the little downy ones creep 
out among the coarse grass, so close together that 
care must be taken to avoid treading on the little 
brown balls beneath one’s feet. They take to the 
water when they are a month old on the slightest 
signal of alarm. This, however, seldom comes their 
way on the low reaches of Walney. There the only 
sound beyond the cry of the birds is the far distant 
whirr of the wheels of Barrow. Much closer in cha- 
racter to the actual scene seems “the light of other 
days” when the monks of Furness, like the gulls, found 
a haven of refuge close within the shelter of Walney 
Island. A. M. WAKEFIELD. 


“THE CONCERT OF EUROPE.” 


{Mr. Curzon is reported to have said at Southport 
that the integrity of Turkey might be defined as a 
rule made by Europe to ensure that Turkey should be 
divided piece by piece. | 
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THE BACH CHOIR AND MOTTL. 


T would be unfair not to record how much better 
the Bach Choir acquitted itself at the last two 
concerts of its festival than it did at the first. On Thurs- 
day night especially, when the work was comparatively 
light and not even Dr. Stanford’s quaint lackadaisical 
indifference could damp the enthusiastic desire of his 
choir to do their best in music which they knew well, 
they sang with something approaching tolerable tone, 
accuracy and feeling ; and when they took in hand the 
huge B minor Mass on Saturday afternoon they also 
came through that ordeal almost triumphantly. When 
I say these works are comparatively light I do not 
mean to underrate the efforts of the Bach Choir. The 
music of ‘‘ Wachet auf,” ‘‘ Ich hatte viel Bekiim- 
merniss ” and ‘‘ Wachet, betet” is difficult enough 
in all conscience ; and it is easy compared with the 
B minor Mass, which in turn is easy compared with the 
** Matthew” Passion, although it makes greater de- 
mands on the sheer physical strength and endurance of 
the singers. The ‘‘ Matthew” remains as probably 
the most difficult choral work in the world, so rare a 
union of the rarest qualities does it require in con- 
ductor, orchestra and chorus. Insight to perceive 
Bach’s idea, sympathy to make it one’s own for the 
time being, a sense of beauty and a perfect apprecia- 
tion of all the clearness and loveliness in which Bach 
clothed his idea, and beauty of voice or of instrument 
to put the idea before the audience—these things are 
not found every day. It is a lamentable proof of how 
clumsily the world is planned that we so commonly 
meet with singers who have perfect voices and wooden 
heads, and rather less commonly, but still often enough, 
with singers of great ideas and emotional range, but 
wooden voices. Something of the same sort is true of 
players—the virtuoso only once in a hundred times is a 
genuine artist ; and it is only now and again that the 
man who by personal or other influence gets himself 
elected as director of a band and chorus possesses the 
mental endowment and training necessary to a true con- 
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ductor. I am beginning to wonder whether we shall 
have to wait until our arrival in the next world fora. 
really adequate performance of the “‘ Matthew” Passion, 
and sometimes to doubt whether even up there we will be 
able to get together a conductor, chorus and orchestra . 
possessing just the right combination of qualities. At 
the same time, even here, on this dusty little planet, some- 
thing better might be done than has ever been done yet. 
I want to digress just for a moment to ask why no 
one sets up a new Bayreuth in some country spot of 
England—not a Bayreuth devoted solely to the memory 
of Richard and the profit of the Wagner family, but one 
where all the masterworks will be played and sung with 
something of the care with which Wagner’s works are 
sung and played at Bayreuth, and with a greater sense 
of beauty? I am told there are millionaires in this. 
land, but am fast growing sceptical on the point ; for 
surely men who have a lot of money wish (in nine cases 
out of ten) to advertise the fact, and surely men who 
have brains enough to make money must also have 
brains enough to perceive that they could not possibly 
advertise it and themselves more effectually than by 
buying a small village and turning it into a musical 
Mecca. If the truth is, as I suspect, that meg with 
money are the most anxious to make more, let me point 
out that such a musical Mecca would pay in England, 
even as it pays in Bavaria. Thousands would eagerly 
seize the opportunity of living in the country for a week, 
idling during the heat of the day, and hearing in the 
evening not merely an opera, but on certain nights 
performances of the great oratorios of Bach and Handel, 
rendered as perfectly as might be, and with such inter- 
vals between the parts that no one could be wearied 
before the end. Given under these circumstances, 
those who have only heard Handel and Bach by going 
to the Albert Hall as a sort of penitential exercise or to 
the Bach Choir’s concerts as a kind of social function, 
would realize for the first time that an oratorio is as 
beautiful, and may be as interesting, as an opera. This, 
however, is, as I said, a digression, and, I am afraid, a 
futile one: I do not believe, there are any millionaires 
left: I certainly do not believe any one will have the 
sense to carry out this scheme of mine for a century at 
least ; and if it is done then it will be a small gratification 
to me and my readers. For the present we must, put 
up with the Bach Choir; and the Bach Choir, which, 
as has been said, can make nothing of the ‘‘ Matthew” 
Passion, can at least do fairly well with some of the 
minor cantatas and Bach’s one great show piece. 
Indeed there was no comparison between ‘‘ Wachet 
auf” as presented last week and the same cantata as 
presented two years ago. It.is needless to rub a sore 
place, or to revive the feelings experienced by many 
estimable gentlemen at a time when the mere mention 
of my name drove them from their clubs; but if only 
to encourage the Bach Choir and persuade its members, 
myself and my readers that they are on the up-grade 
artistically, I must remind them of how on the former 
occasion they went on from muddle to muddle and 
ended ingloriously by howling the final chorale with rusty 
throats like a Saturday night audience in an East-end 
music-hall. This time, though not a number was per- 
fectly done, there was much that was satisfactory. 
Something of the excitement, of the eager clamour of 
the people waiting for the bridegroom, was got into 
the first chorale ; and the last one was given with a 
richness of tone that brought out the full lusciousness 
of that wonderful piece of erotic music. That the 
chorale set for tenor chorus and orchestral accompani- 
ment quite missed the mark scarcely surprised me, for 
here you have Bach in his most absorbed, most ‘‘in-: 
ward” mood ; and only those who know Bach better 
than Dr. Stanford and his choir can appreciate that 
curious feeling of dim longing blent with dissatisfac- 
tion and a sense of wandering in a half-darkness—a 
feeling which finds even finer expression here than it 
does in the great A minor organ fugue or the A minor 
prelude in the second book of the Aone tonyone But 
the second duet went off gaily; and the first one with 
the violin obbligato—which was played with truly noble 
tone and expression by Joachim—would have gone off 
just as well if only some one could have induced Mrs. 
Hutchinson to sing in tune. Nearly as good as the 
‘*Wachet auf” was the ‘‘ Wachet, betet” (with that. 
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amazingly beautiful cadence in the first chorus), though 
without exception each of the solos suffered in parts by 
reason. of the excessive roughness of the accompani- 
ments; and no fault beyond the one inherent in the 
Bach ‘Choir—that it is not powerful enough for Queen’s 
Hall——could be found in Bach’s setting of ‘‘ Worthy is 
the Lamb that was slain ”’—so oddly like and yet unlike 
Handel’s—from the ‘Ich hatte viel Bekiimmerniss.” 
It: must be admitted that the playing of the first 
orchestral suite in D was a savage piece of work; but 
on the other hand Joachim was excellent in the E con- 
certo, and a gentleman named Parratt played the 
familiar organ toccata in D minor well enough to make 
one regret that he had not the advantage of good 
teaching early in life, for he is evidently a great. organist 
spoilt in the making.: 

‘So surprising were:the second and last concerts after 
the first, so delightful.is it to be able to praise a society 
whose members have enthusiasm, that one is perhaps dis- 
posed to give a little too much praise to the performance 
of the B minor Mass. But after making full allowance 
for the personal element, it remains certain that the 
Bach Choir does deserve a certain amount of praise for 
that performance. It-is true they never sang with any- 
thing like the volume of sound necessary in the open- 
ing, in the ‘‘ Gloria” and in the Sanctus”; but with 
such voices as God has given them and the passage 
of time left them they really interpreted many of the 
numbers with zeal and a vague apprehension of the 
Bach spirit. They got mystery and a touch of sub- 
lime pathos into the ‘‘ Crucifixus,” that tremendous 
summing-up of the tragic and incomprehensible side 
of eighteenth-century Christianity ; and in the ‘ Qui 
tollis” they made no attempt at sentimentality and so 
got the breadth and what one might almost call im- 
personal, disinterested, feeling that distinguishes the 
B-minor Mass from every other Mass in the world, and 
from the ‘‘ Matthew” Passion, which is the expression 
of purely personal and selfish religious feeling. Even 
the'most poignant number in the Mass, the fugue of the 
first Kyrie, received a rendering that was sympathetic 
without becoming maudlin. And the noisy numbers, 
though, as I have said, not full or rich enough, had a 
degree of spirit which was in striking contrast to the 
tame versions of a couple of years ago. The ‘‘Sanctus” 
was especially good, that tremendous stalking bass being 
given with quite sufficient emphasis; and whenever 
necessary the drums and trumpets raised a divine clamour 
which possibly amazed those who have regarded Bach 
as a mere writer of counterpoint, an eighteenth-century 
Macfarren, and have hever realized that when he was 
elated about the present or the possibilities of the future 
he could enjoy making a row with the orchestra as well 
as Handel or Beethoven. And when Bach chooses to 
make a row it is indeed a glorious one. If one were 
certain that nothing but music like the ‘‘ Sanctus” 
and ‘‘Gloria” would be sung in the greater altitudes 
of the next world, it might become a question whether 
it was not worth while trying to get up there ; whereas 
if the only music we are to have is music that can 
be played on dulcimers and a number of instruments 
that never existed, and could not be played upon if 
they did exist, most English musicians would prefer 
to stay where at least the climate afforded a subject 
for conversation. It only remains to be said that 
though Dr. Stanford’s pulse seemed to beat evenly 
throughout the afternoon, he did at least keep a 
watchful eye on his band and chorus, and on one or 
two occasions checked the misplaced vigour of the 
former. Perhaps that drastic moment on Tuesday 
evening when he looked round the orchestra and 
could-not find a single attentive eye fixed on him—so 
that ‘‘if I had wanted a rallentando I could not have 
got it”—taught him an elementary lesson in the art of 
conducting. I hope it has. 

. Ifthe Bach Choir really deserves the praise I have 
given: it, then, to be fair, there are no superlatives in the 
language appropriate to the Mottl concert of Tuesday 
night last. The programme was of a heavenly brevity : 
it included only the Ninth symphony—which is, to be 
sure, long enough for an entire concert—and a few 
Wagner items, only one of which any of us wanted very 
badly to hear ; but those few, and the Ninth symphony, 
were sung, when singing was wanted, by the Leeds 
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Choir. Writing within a few hours of the concert it is 
impossible for me to deliver anything like a final 
criticism on Mottl’s reading of the Ninth symphony, so 
different was it from the only fine reading yet heard in 
this country, Richter’s, and I am bound to say at the 
first blush so inferior to it in so many respects. On 
only one point am I convinced that Mottl’s had an 
advantage over Richter’s: the slow movement had a 
tenderness and a sweetness, a freedom andan expressive- 
ness with which Richter’s painstaking accuracy cannot 
compare. But some parts of the first movement seemed 
to me to drag rather wearily, and the finale to lack 
Richter’s fervour and immense breadth. However, I 
shall postpone a detailed criticism until later, and be 
content for the present with saying that the singing of 
the Leeds Choir was fine beyond my fondest dreams ; 
that the soloists also, Miss Esther Palliser, Miss Rosa 
Green, Mr. Fischer-Sobell and Mr. Andrew Black, were 
at their very best ; and that altogether the concert went 
off with even more than the customary rh 


MADAME SANS-GENE 


“Madame Sans-Géne.” Comedy in a Prologue and 
_ 3 Acts. By MM. Sardou and Moreau. Translated 
by J. Comyns Carr. Lyceum Theatre, 10 April, 
1896. 
}* is rather a nice point whether Miss Ellen Terry 
should be forgiven for sailing the Lyceum ship into 
the shallows of Sardoodledom for the sake of Madame 
Sans-Géne. But hardly any controversy has arisen on 
this point : every one seems content to discuss how Miss 
Ellen Terry can bring herself to impersonate so vulgar 
acharacter. And the verdict is that she has surmounted 
the difficulty wonderfully. In that verdict I can take no 
part, because I donot admit the existence of the diffi- 
culty. Madame Sans-Géne is nof a vulgar person; and 
Miss Ellen Terry knows it. No doubt most people will 
not agree with Miss Ellen Terry. But if most people 
could see everything that Miss Ellen Terry sees, they 
would all be Ellen Terries instead of what they are. 

I know that it will not be conceded to me without a 
struggle that a washerwoman who spits on her iron 
and tells her employees to ‘‘ stir their stumps” is not 
vulgar. Let me, therefore, ask those persons of un- 
questioned fashion who have taken to bicycling, what 
they do when they find their pneumatic tyres collapsing 
ten miles from anywhere, and wish to ascertain, before 
undertaking the heavy labour of looking for a punc- 
ture, whether the valve is not leaking. The workman’s 
way of doing this is no trade secret: He puts a film 
of moisture on the end of the valve, and watches 
whether that film is converted into a bubble by an escape 
of air. And he gets the moisture exactly where Madame 
Sans-Géne gets the moisture for her flat iron. It may 
be that the washerwoman of the future, as soon as a 
trebling of her wages and a halving of her hours of 
labour enable her to indulge in a little fastidiousness, 
will hang a scent bottle with a spray diffuser at her 
chatelaine, though even then I doubt if the fashionable 
cyclist will prefer the resources of civilization to those 
of nature when nobody is looking. But by that time 
the washerwoman will no doubt smoke cigarettes, as 
to which habit of tobacco smoking, in what form 
soever it be practised, I will say nothing more than 
that the people who indulge in it, whether male or 
female, have clearly no right to complain of the manners 
of people who spit on flat irons. Indeed I will go 
further, and declare that a civilization which enjoins the 
deliberate stiffening of its shirts with white mud and 
the hotpressing thereof in order that men may look in 
the evening like silhouettes cut out of mourning paper, 
has more to learn than to teach in the way of good 
manners (that is, good sense) from Madame Sans- 
Géne. 

As to ‘‘ stir your stumps,” that is precisely what an 
ideal duchess would say if she had ‘to bustle a laundry, 
and had tact and geniality enough to make a success of 
it. It is true that she might as easily say, ‘‘ More 
diligence, ladies, please” ; but she would not say it, 
because ideal duchesses do not deliberately say stupid 
and underbred things. Indeed our’ military officers, 
whose authority in matters of social propriety nobody 
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will dispute, are apt to push the Sans-Géne style to 
extremes in smartening the movements of Volunteers 
and others in reviews and inspections, to say nothing 
of the emergencies of actual warfare. 

Concerning Madame Sans-Géne’s use of slang, which 
she carries to the extent of remarking, when there is a 

uestion of her husband being compelled by the 
Emperor to divorce her and marry a more aristocratic 
but slenderer woman, ‘‘ You like ’em crumby, don’t 
you?”, I can only say that her practice is in accord 
with that of the finest masters of language. I have 
known and conversed with men whose command of 
English, and sense of beauty and fitness in the use of 
it, had made them famous. They all revelled in any 
sort of language that was genuinely vernacular, racy 
and graphic. They were just as capable as Madame 
Sans-Géne of calling a nose a snout or a certain sort 
of figure crumby ; and between such literary solemnities 
as ‘‘‘magistrate” or ‘‘policeman” and the slang 
‘* beak ” or the good English ‘‘ copper” they would not 
have hesitated for a moment on familiar occasions. 
And they would have been outraged in the last degree 
had they been represented as talking of ‘‘ bereave- 
ments,” ‘‘ melancholy occasions,” or any of the scores 
of pretentious insincerities, affectations and literary 
flourishes of tombstone, rostrum, shop-catalogue, 
foreign-policy-leading-article English which Miss Terry 
could pass off without a word of remonstrance as high- 
class conversation. 

It is further objected that Miss Terry drops into the 
dialect of Whitechapel, or rather a sort of generalized 
country dialect with some Whitechapel tricks picked up 
and grafted on to it. Here I am coming on dangerous 
ground ; for it is plain that criticism must sooner or 
later speak out fiercely about that hideous vulgarity of 
stage speech from which the Lyceum has long been 
almost our only refuge. It seems to me that actors and 
actresses never dream nowadays of learning to speak. 
What they do is this. Since in their raw native state 
they are usually quite out of the question as plausible 
representatives of those galaxies of rank and fashion, 
the dramatis persone of our smart plays, and having no 
idea that the simple remedy is to learn the alphabet 
over again and learn it correctly, they take great pains 
to parrot a detestable convention of *‘ smart” talking, 
supposed to represent refined speech by themselves 
and that huge majority of their audiences which knows 
no better, but actually a caricature of the affectations 
of the parvenu and the ‘‘outsider.” Hence the common 
complaint among the better sort of gentlefolk that an 
evening at the theatre leaves an uncomfortable, almost 
outraged sensation of having been entrapped, like the 
Vicar of Wakefield, to a dinner-party at which the lords 
and ladies are really footmen and lady’s-maids ‘‘ show- 
ing off.” The vulgarity of this convention is innocent 
compared to its unbearable monotony, fatal to that 
individuality without which no actor can interest an 
audience. All countries and districts send us parlia- 
mentary speakers who have cultivated the qualities of 
their native dialect and corrected its faults whilst aiming 
at something like a standard purity and clearness of 
speech. Take Mr. Gladstone for instance. For his 
purposes as an orator he has studied his speech as 
carefully and with as great powers of application as 
any actor. But he has never lost, and never wanted to 
lose, certain features of his speech which stamp him 
as a North-countryman. When Mr. T. P. O’Connor 
delivers a speech, he does not inflict on us the vul- 
garities of Beggar’s Bush ; but he preserves for us all 
the music of Galway, though he does not say ‘‘ Yis” 
for ‘* Yes” like a Galway peasant any more than he 
says ‘‘ Now” (Nah-oo”) for ‘‘No” like a would-be 
smart London actor. It is so with all good speakers 
off the stage. Among good speakers the Irishman 
speaks like an Irishman, the Scotchman like a Scotch- 
man, the American like an American, and so on. 
It should be so on the stage also, both in classical plays 
and representations of modern society, though of course 
it is the actor’s business to assume dialects and drop or 
change them at will in character parts, and to be some- 
thing of a virtuoso in speech in all parts. A very 
moderate degree of accomplishment in this direction 
would make an end of stage smart speech, which, like 
the got-up Oxford mince and drawl of a foolish curate, 
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is the mark of a snob. Indeed,.the brutal truth. is that 
the ees theatre is at present suffering severely from 
an epidemic of second-rate snobbery. From that, at. 
least, we are spared whilst Miss Ellen Terry and Sir 
Henry Irving are on the stage. 

It is natural for those who think this snobbishness 
a really fine and genuine accomplishment to conclude. 
that everybody must lust after it, and, consequently, 
that Madame Sans-Géne’s neglect to acquire it in spite 
of her opportunities as Duchess of Dantzig is in- 
credible. Now far be it from me to deny that Sardou’s 
assumption that the Duchess has not learnt to make 
a curtsey or to put on a low-necked dress must be. 
taken frankly as an impossible pretext for a bit of 
clowning which may or may not be worth its cost. in 
verisimilitude. But, apart from this inessential episode, 
the idea that Catherine, being happily ‘‘ Madame Sans- 
Géne,” should deliberately manufacture herself into a 
commonplace Court lady—a person with about as much 
political influence or genuine intimacy with ministers 
and princes as an upper housemaid, in-Downing Street 
—is to assume that she would gain by the exchange, 
and that her ideals and ambitions are those of an 
average solicitor’s wife. 

Here, then, you have the secret of Madame Sans- 
Géne and Miss Terry’s apparent condescension .to a 
‘‘vulgar” part. There are a few people in the world 
with sufficient vitality and strength of character to. 
get to close quarters with uncommon people quite 
independently of the drill which qualifies common 
people (whatever their rank) to figure in the retinue. 
which is indispensable to the state of kings and 
ministers. And there are a few actresses who are able 
to interpret such exceptional people because they. are 
exceptional themselves. Miss Terry is such an excep- 
tional actress; and there the whole wonder of. the 
business begins and ends. Granted this one rare qualifi- 
cation, the mere execution is nothing. The part does not 
take Miss Terry anywhere near the limit of her powers: 
on the contrary, it embarrasses: her occasionally by. 
its crudity. Rejane was also well within her best as 
Catherine ; so that a comparison of the two artists is 
like comparing two athletes throwing the hammer ten 
feet. Miss Terry’s difficulties are greater, because she 
has to make shift with a translation instead of the 
original text, and because her support, especially in 
the scenes with Lefebvre, is not so helpful as that 
enjoyed by, Rejane. Also she coaxed the clowning 
scene through better than Rejane ; and her retort.upon 
the Queen of Naples, though it was perfectly genial and 
simple and laundress-like, set me wondering why we 
have never heard her deliver Marie Stuart’s retort upon 
Elizabeth in Schiller's play, a speculation which Rejane 
certainly never suggested to me, and which I admit is 
not to the point. But, if there is to be any comparison, 
it must, as I have said, take us outside ‘‘ Madame Sans- 
Géne,” into which both actresses put as much acting as 
it will hold. 

Sardou’s Napoleon is rather better than Madame 
Tussaud’s, and that is all that can be said for it. It 
is easy to take any familiar stage. figure, make him up 
as Napoleon, put into his mouth a few allusions to 
the time when he was a poor young artillery officer in 
Paris and to Friedland or Jena, place at his. elbow a 
Sherlock Holmes called Fouché and so forth, just as in 
another dress, and with Friedland changed to Pharsalia, 
you would have a stage Julius Cesar; but if at theend 
of the play the personage so dressed up has felt nothing 
and seen nothing and done nothing that might not have 
been as appropriately felt, seen and done by his valet, 
then the fact that the hero is called Emperor is no more 
important than the fact that the theatre, in nine cases out 
of ten, is called the Theatre Royal. On the other hand, 
if you get as your hero a prince of whom nobody 
ever heard before—say Hamlet—and make. him 
genuinely distinguished, then he becomes as. well 
known to us as Marcus Aurelius. . Sardou’s Napoleon 
belongs to the first variety. He is nothing but the 
jealous husband of a thousand fashionable dramas, 
talking Buonapartiana. Sir Henry Irving seizes the 
opportunity to show what can be done with an empty 
part by an old stage hand. The result is that he pro- 
duces the illusion of the Emperor behind the part: one 
takes it for granted that his abstinence from any ade 
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quately Napoleonic deeds and utterances is a matter of 
pure forbearance on his part. It is an amusingly crafty 
bit of business, and reminds one pleasantly of the days 
before Shakespeare was let loose on Sir Henry Irving’s 
talent. 

Mr. Comyns Carr's translation is much too literary. 
Catherine does not speak like a woman of the people 
except when she is helping herself out with ready-made 
locutions in the manner of Sancho Panza. After along 
speech consisting of a bundle of such locutions padded 
with forced mistakes in grammar, she will say, ‘‘ That 
was my object,” or some similarly impossible piece of 
Ciceronian eloquence. It is a pity ; forthere never was 
a play more in need of an unerring sense of the vernacular 


and plenty of humorous adroitness in its use. 
G. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


WHEN a journal is published on a Saturday, and 
an inveterate determination on the part of the 
printers to devote the latter part of the week to 
religious exercises compels one to send in one’s copy on 
the preceding Wednesday, the difficulty, not to say the 
risk, of dogmatizing on financial matters is materially 
enhanced. At the moment of writing we are blissfully 
ignorant whether the ‘‘Court” of the Bank of England 
will alter their rate of discount this week or not, 
although we are no less blissfully conscious that the 
decision of that highly respectable body on this or any 
other subject is not of nearly so much consequence as 
is generally supposed. Seeing that the reduction to 
24 per cent. last week has been condemned in 
some quarters as injudicious and in others as insufficient, 
the directors will probably strike a mean between the 
opinions of their critics and decide to leave ill alone. 
Whatever their decision may be, the actual rate of 
interest in the open market will no doubt remain at 
about 1 per cent., and the chief practical effect of the 
situation is that the Bank is for the time being debarred 
from ordinary banking business. Nevertheless, we do 
not anticipate that the directors will adopt the extra- 
ordinary suggestion made last week by a leading finan- 
cial contemporary, that they should borrow money that 
they do not want in order to send up the rate in the 
open market, much as any such step might be appre- 
ciated by the rest of the banking community. Gold is 
still in strong demand for both Austria and Japan, and 
so long as this demand continues any further reduction 
in the Bank rate is improbable. 


' The story of the Stock Markets is soon told; they 
have relapsed with one accord into the gloomy stillness 
from which they had but just begun to show some 
symptoms of awakening. As for Home Railways, it 
is really too bad of those Greek irregulars, or brigands, 
or Christians, or whatever they may call themselves. 
Surely the anniversary of Greek independence was 
past and gone, and the weather was fine, and the traffic 
returns were excellent; and of course every stock- 
broker’s office boy knows that the value of shares in a 
railway company depends wholly on last week’s traffic 
receipts and to-day’s weather. Besides, was it not a 
year of Diamond Jubilee ? So the stocks were mounting 
by leaps and bounds, and the daily papers teemed 
with the advertisements of the ‘‘ bucket-shops,” and 
the “bulls” prepared themselves to enjoy such a ‘‘ boom” 
as they have not known for many a weary month. And 
now all these bright prospects have been dashed to the 
ground by these wretched raiders, and really no one 
seems to have benefited. Even the ‘‘ bears” are dis- 
gusted, for most of them had just closed their accounts 
—doubtless in despair at the fact that the ‘‘ Concert 
of Europe ” showed signs at last of having decided to 
do something. 


‘ American Railways were already in such low water 
that the effect of the foreign news upon them has been 
less marked, and there was even a rise in New York 
Central stock on the publication of the new funding 
scheme, by which the interest on the Company’s bonds 
will be reduced by upwards of $1,000,000 per annum, 
although the amount of the bonded debt will at the 
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same time be considerably increased. Asa rule, how- 
ever, prices have drooped appreciably since last week, and 
Canadian and South American Railway stocks have 
followed suit, although the last traffic return of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, which shows an increase of 
$43,000 as compared with the corresponding week of 
last year, has caused a slight recovery in the shares of 
that Company. 


In the Mining Market not even the fact that the 
March crushings were the best yet recorded has sufficed 
to relieve the general depression, and only the shares of 
the most successful mines, which, being, held for the 
most part by dona fide investors, are somewhat scarce 
in the market, have maintained their prices. This 
downward tendency has not, however, any significance 
so far as the actual value of the properties is concerned, 
with the possible exception of the Consolidated Gold- 
fields of South Africa. It simply means that the public 
are holding aloof, and are likely to hold aloof, until 
the contending cliques in South Africa shall have 
learned the wisdom of accommodating their differences 
instead of seeking to aggravate them; and in the 
meanwhile the empty markets are swayed upwards or 
downwards, as the case may be, by any baseless 
rumour that professional speculators think it worth 
their while to circulate.’ By the way, the gold-mining 
interest is now threatened with the appearance of a 
fresh band of rivals for popular favour, if it be the fact, 
as reported, that large quantities of gold have been 
discovered in Erythrea. 


The Apollinaris issue appears to have been taken up 
with greater avidity than was anticipated. Conse- 
quently the market is strong and the shares already 
stand at £1 premium. The final instalment of £7 10s. 
has been paid, and it is believed in some quarters that 
the price of the Ordinary shares will reach a very high 
figure. Whatever may be the reason for the activity in 
these shares there is little doubt that the support is of a 
very energetic character. ; 


During the past week Kaffirs have suffered from 
numerous and diverse rumours of a not very reassuring 
nature. Among the leading securities Goldfields 
have especially suffered on the report that the De- 
benture-holders were seeking an injunction to restrain 
the Company from paying a dividend on the Preference 
shares which they contend has not been earned, and 
furthermore would, in the present state of affairs, 
imperil their security. Other statements of a more or 
less nebulous character have been circulated, and have 
given the market a depressed tendency, which has 
frightened several ‘‘bull” speculators into realizing 
somewhat extensively. 


A syndicate of Scotch and English capitalists have 
been making arrangements with the view of purchasing 
land in Mexico suitable for coffee plantations. Speci- . 
mens of Oaxacan coffee have been pronounced by 
Mincing Lane experts to be far superior to the best 
grade Brazilian coffee, and some has been sold at as 
much as 15s. more per quintal than the Brazilian 
article. It is asserted that an expert engaged to report 
on the subject is of opinion that plantations for coffee 
and tobacco in Mexico would at present prices prove 
most remunerative. It will be remembered that the 
land of a recently floated indiarubber company was 
situated in the Oaxaca district. Certainly the prosperity 
of Mexico appears to be advancing nowadays, a not 
insignificant indication of progress being afforded by 
the good traffic returns of the railway companies. 
The increase of $54,093 for the Mexican Central Rail- 
way and one of $29,267 for the Mexican National Rail- 
way during last week are particularly satisfactory. 


A Mr. Haliday, who is said to be a Leeds engineer, 
has been seeking powers from a Select Committee of 
Parliament for obtaining land in Ireland. His purpose 
is to store water in various mountainous districts for 
the production of carbonate of calcium, a chemical for 
which admirable lighting properties are claimed. The 
Committee seemed to consider the project an excellent 
one, and have allowed the compulsory taking of land 
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under the Land Clauses Act for the carrying out of this 
roject, which, we gather, is under the auspices of Mr. 
ealy, M.P. Much is expected from the venture, and 
we expect further developments with considerable 


interest. 


An entertaining example of the methods of South 
American Governments is to be found in the arbitrary 
action of the Argentine Government in connexion with 
the Monte Video Water Works. The Government 
threatens to grant a concession to a rival concern 
because the water is not all that can be desired. The 
Company have repeatedly asked for a public inquiry, 
but the authorities say there is no need for it. Nothing 
definite has so far been arranged, and the Government 
still hangs this Sword of Damocles over the head of the 
Company. The senseless delay in giving a decision is, 
however, only what could be expected from such a 
Government. 


Castilian pride may be a fine quality, but it rises to 
giddy heights. That spirit alone is responsible for the per- 
severance of Spain in its very bad cause in Cuba, and, as 
the ‘‘ ever-faithful isle ” is getting more and more deeply 
into debt and the prospect of paying the interest on that 
debt is becoming more and more distant, the burden 
must fall upon Spain. The ordinary and extraordinary 
expenditure this year is estimated at $121,900,000, and 
the revenue at $30,000,000. But General Weyler says 
he must have at least $10,000,000 more than has been 
allocated to him; and, as the revenue last year (when 
the ruin of the island’s industries was less complete 
than it is now) was only half of what it is reckoned this 

ear, it is clear the estimates will have to be revised. 

e may safely assume that the deficit will not be 
less than $117,000,000. Spain makes a point of not 
allowing the outside world to know too much about its 
private affairs, but we know that at the end of May 
last the Cuban debt stood at §325,249,000, in respect of 
which there was an annual service for interest and 
sinking fund of $20,655,785 ; and a simple addition sum 
will suffice to show at what the debt will stand this 
year. The charges for the military, naval, and civil 
establishments, added to the interest and sinking fund, 
bring the total ordinary disbursements to about 
$44,000,000, to provide for which there is a revenue 
which can scarcely exceed $14,000,000. Happy is 
Spain in the possession of such a colony as Cuba! 
Doubly happy is Cuba in the possession of such a pro- 
tector as Spain! 


Since the war with Japan a good many rumours have 
reached us from China with regard to the adoption of 
European ideas in the economic and political system of 
the empire ; but the authorities have spent so much 
time thinking about the changes that some of us are 
inclined to believe they will never get any further. 
There seems to be no doubt of the goodintention. Our 
belief is confirmed by the American Minister at Peking. 
Mr. Denby, in a communication to his Government, 
repeats all we have heard as to the contemplated new 
system of taxation, the reorganization of the two forces 
according to European models, &c., and suggests that, 
if the modifications which China asks for in existing 
treaties are to be made, the Emperor should be asked 
in return to open the questions of repealing the ‘‘ likin” 
dues, abolishing local taxes on imported goods (except 
such as are of purely municipal character), and modify- 
ing the transit pass system. Merchants in the Treaty 
ports, it seems, are not favourable to China’s guileless 
proposal to collect duties in gold. The financial con- 
dition of the country, says Mr. Denby, ‘‘is greatly 
embarrassed. She finds herself, for the first time in her 
history, confronted with a large debt, and she is 
groping blindly around among vested interests and 
ancient customs for some mode to make money.” If 
she would begin by the development of her internal 
resources she would find a ready way out of the 
difficulty. 


The latest specimen of American enterprise is almost 
sublime in its impudence. If we are to credit one of 
the metal trade journals, some well-known American 
engineers are in this country negotiating for the pur- 
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chase of one or more of the rather numerous Bessemer 
steel works which have been shut up because of the 
inability of their proprietors to make them pay. The 
intention is to adapt such works as may be acquired. . 
for the manufacture, by the latest American methods, 
of between 30,000 and 45,000 tons of steel rails a month 
—arate of production at which British manufacturers 
will gasp. If the Americans can contrive to resuscitate 
any of these works they deserve a hearty welcome. But 
it seems strange that, where we have failed, they should 
be so confident of success. Their methods—of which 
they have told us a great deal—may be superior to our 
own, but we require some substantial proof before 
accepting their bare word that they can turn out rails 
at 50s. per ton. This figure is less by one-third than 
that at which we can make steel rails, and it is less 
than half the price at which they themselves made these 


goods in 1890. 


There is one department of the steel trade in which 
the Americans appear to be running away from us, and 
that is the manufacture of bicycles. In 1885 there were 
in all the United States only six makers, with an out- 
put of 11,000 machines per annum. To-day there are 
over goo makers, with an output of a round million. 
Many of them obtain their steel tubes from this country, 
where there are factories engaged to them a long time 
ahead for the whole of their production. To that ex- 
tent, therefore, the development has been of consider- 
able benefit to us. But these Americans are sending 
machines over here and robbing English manufacturers 
of business. Last year they shipped to us about 15,000 
cycles ; this year the number is likely to be doubled. 


The balance-sheets of the fifteen leading English Rail- 
way Companies show that they earned, in the aggregate, 
some 3} millions sterling more in 1896 than in 1895. 
Rather more than half of this sum was absorbed in 
additional working expenses and increase of permanent 
fixed charges ; but, including the balances brought in, 
there remained 1} million more for distribution among 
the shareholders, the result being that every one of the 
companies paid an increased dividend. It is also 
noticeable that the capital expenditure (10}$ millions 
sterling) was unusually moderate. Judging from the 
traffic returns which have so far been published, there 
seems little doubt that a further improvement will be 
attained in 1897, and probably most of the companies 
will pay better dividends for the current half-year. 
The prospects of an increase seem most favourable in 
the cases of the South-Eastern, Great Northern, Great 
Eastern, and Chatham Second Preference Stock ; while 
it is not unlikely that the Great Western, North- 
Western, South-Western, and Midland Companies will 
also find themselves with an appreciably larger surplus 
to distribute. At present prices the Great Western and 
North-Eastern Companies offer the best returns among 
the ordinary stocks, while the prospective yield of the 
Great Northern Deferred and ‘‘ A” stocks is so much 
better than that of any other Deferred stock that it is 
surprising that they do not stand at higher prices. 


The three Commissioners appointed by the President 
of the United States as Diplomatic Envoys to ascertain 
the views of European countries on the subject of 
bimetallism are Senator Wolcott, who represents the 
Gold Republicans ; General Paine,-who represents the 
Silver Republicans; and Mr. A. Stevenson, who was 
an ardent supporter of Mr. Bryan in the Presidential 
campaign, but who is nevertheless President McKinley’s 
own nominee. The Commissioners are to start early 
next month on their mission, which is, for the present 
at any rate, confined to inquiries and negotiations with 
a view to securing, if possible, European co-operation 
in a scheme for international bimetallism. It is stated 
that it will depend on their report whether or not the 
Senate decides to proceed with the proposal for an 
International Monetary Conference. The Silverites are 
said to be sanguine of the success of the mission ; while 
in other quarters it is asserted to be nothing more than 
a tactical move on the part of the President in order to 
appease the Silver party and so to. smooth the way for 
his Tariff legislation. 


414, 
ADVICE TO INVESTORS. 


H. S. (Maryport).—No. 3 is the best on your list ; a good 
purchase at sent price. Nos. 1 and 2 might be bought 
speculatively for a moderate rise. No. 4 we do not recommend. 

KILLIE.—Sell 1 and 3 at any profit. Hold 2 and 4 for the 

nt ; they will improve. 

C. M. (Oxford).—No ; we strongly recommend you to deal 
‘with a member of the Stock Exchange. 

VipDI.—We advise you not to pay this call. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


IRRIGATION AND INDIAN FAMINES. 


To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 
BANGALORE, 18 January, 1897. 


IR,—In your issue of the rst inst. you were good 
enough to publish a letter from me on ‘‘ Technical 
Education.” If you will allow me I will now endeavour 
to show by some practical illustrations how right 
Adam Smith is in principle, and what vagaries the 
“‘ Times ” is putting forth about ‘‘ a gold standard ” and 
‘sound money,” without even attempting to show ¢he 
only means by which the prosperity of any country can 
be secured—namely, by its labour being properly im- 
proved in all its industries. 

In the early ’Forties the condition of the Godavery 
and Kistna districts of the Madras Presidency was such 
that the Government were at their wits’ end to cope 
with it. The revenue had been decreasing by more 
than a lac of rupees for ten years or more, the popula- 
tion had decreased twenty-five per cent. in twenty 
years, famines were of constant occurrence, and the 
revenue Officials admitted they could do no more for 
these districts. When the late Marquess of Tweeddale, 
the Governor, directed Sir A. Cotton, R.E., to proceed 
there and see if anything could be done, Sir Arthur 
at once showed the causes of all the distress. Though 
these districts contained a large area of splendid alluvial 
soil, though there was a superabundance of water every 

ear without fail in their rivers, not a single attempt 

ad been made to utilize these bounties of nature. 
He therefore recommended certain projects which have 
since been carried out, and the state of affairs has been 
entirely changed. These very districts are now about 
the most prosperous in all India; but, as the details 
would occupy too much of your time and space, I will 
only note one circumstance which shows very clearly 
how ‘‘ sound money” and ‘‘a gold standard” can be 
very easily secured, if the skill, dexterity and judg- 
ment of the labouring population of any country are 
attended to and properly developed. The Bank of 
Madras has a branch at Cocoanadah, the chief port of 
these districts, and this branch has, for the last forty 
years or more, imported regularly and sold into the dis- 
tricts from 2,000 to 3.000 guineas a week, at better prices 
than can be obtained in any other markets of India; and 
they have never had a single guinea returned to them. 
Before the works were constructed, so scarce was 
silver that the people paid twenty annas for the rupee, 
when it was worth only sixteen annas at the mints ; 
at present they will not take Australian sovereigns, and 
insist upon having English ones, at enhanced prices! 

Contrast these results with the condition of another 
district of Madras—Bellary. In the great famine of 
1876-78, the Government lost here over ninety per cent. 
of its revenue ; more than 150 lacs of rupees were spent 
in endeavours to support life amongst its wretched popu- 
lation, which decreased by death and emigration over 
thirty per cent. Up to date the revenue has been falling 
off at the rate of four and a half lacs of rupees a year, 
and seasons of distress are so frequent, the Govern- 
ment have been obliged to afford relief and give remis- 
Sions so often, that in twenty years the loss to the 
revenue of India cannot be estimated at less than 100 lacs 
of rupees. As every rupee so lost certainly represents, 
at the very least, a loss-of three rupees to the ryot, 
by the failure of all the crops, the destruction of 
the cattle and the increased cost of living, some 300 
lacs of capital have been lost to the people in these 
twenty years. The capital thus wasted since the last 
great famine cannot be estimated at less than 550 lacs 

rupees, and at the present moment that district is 
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on the verge of another great famine, though it has 
been intersected by railways from north to south and 
east to west, showing very clearly how little such works 
can do to develop the industries of this country when 
its agriculture is left to perish by the failure of the 
rains. The Bellary district has one of the best supplied 
rivers of India running through it, the Tomqubudra, 
which conveys an abundance of water in the worst of 
seasons back to the sea. So long ago as 1858 Sir A. 
Cotton directed me to investigate the project to supply 
the plains of Bellary with water from this magnificent 
river. I was allowed only time enough to sketch out 
the project, but found a splendid site for a reservoir, 
and showed that a million acres of land could be 
irrigated from this river, to the entire satisfaction of 
Sir A. Cotton, when the further progress of the project 
was stopped, as the Revenue officials, who had for 
three-quarters of a century complained that the waters 
of the Tomqubudra were allowed to go to waste every 
year, suddenly came to the conclusion that our project 
was too large, and they were afraid there was not water 
enough in the river; whilst not one of them had ever 
gauged the flow of water, and none of them knew how 
to estimate or calculate its discharges! Neither Sir A. 
Cotton nor myself ever had a shadow of a doubt in the 
matter. My original papers have all been lost; but I 
have repeatedly offered to return and do the work 
again, as I spent some eighteen years of my life in that 
district and know the whole country. But this could 
not be allowed, because some other attempts had 
miserably failed from sheer mismanagement and igno- 
rance of hydraulic engineering. Need it be said that 
very little of ‘‘sound money” or of ‘‘ gold standard” 
has found its way into this most miserable of all the 
districts of India. 

By an outlay of some 250 lacs of rupees on properly 
designed irrigation and navigation works in the Goda- 
very and Kistna districts, the Government have secured 
the population there from all famine, the capital out- 
lay has been repaid into the Treasury three times over 
and the revenues placed on a sound basis; and, except 
for the vagaries of Indian revenue authorities, there 
would have been much larger returns, without op- 
pressing the people at all. During about the same 
time the Government have spent ten times that amount. 
of capital in railways and Famine relief works in the 
Bellary district, with the result of a loss of capital of 
at least 550 lacs of rupees in the last twenty years, 
and the district at the present moment is as subject 
to famines as it ever was. Yet we are told to push 
on with the railways, as irrigation works are not suit- 
able to all parts of India, by people who do not know 
how to design a reservoir properly, and are utterly 
unable to calculate the dimensions of a channel by 
which to irrigate an acre of land. By good hydraulic 
works the Godavery and the Kistna districts can afford 
to zmport gold at better prices than any other parts of 
India, carry on a large trade of other exports and 
imports, have been freed from all fear of famine, and 
their revenues are secured on the sound basis of a 
flourishing agriculture. By the railways the Bellary 
district, during the same time, has been left in the 
most deplorable condition possible; yet with these 
practical results before us, how little attention is yet 
being paid to what Adam Smith propounded more than 
a century ago !—I am, Sir, yours truly, 

J. F. Fiscner (General, R.E.) 


P.S.—The works for irrigating Bellary would pro- 
bably not cost 300 lacs of rupees, and would certainly 
return 10 per cent., destdes securing that district from 
all danger of famine. 


JUDGES AND TECHNICAL CASES. 
To the Editor of the SaruRpDAy REviEew. 
12 April. 


S1r,—Without pretending to any knowledge of the 


recent case of Pennell v. Harris and Sickert, or of its. 


significance, I have heard enough about it to have had 
revived in me a latent conviction of the necessity for 
expert aid for judges in technical suits. The Admiralty 
Court is assisted, when necessary, by nautical assessors, 


. 
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and it would be both arbitrary and inconsistent to say 
that there are not other classes of disputes equally 
demanding special knowledge for their just settlement. 

Our judges, generally speaking, are men of remark- 
ably good mental balance and they rarely err in the 
regions of common-sense and common knowledge ; 
their mistakes, or their ambiguities, occur where 
questions of technique are involved, and I believe that 
the judges themselves would be only too glad to 
summon expert assistance if such were officially avail- 
able. A judge probably knows precisely when an issue 
passes into dependence upon technical considerations, 
and when, in consequence, it falls outside his lay, or his 
legal, discrimination ; but if he is acting alone, what 
can he do but endeavour to decide upon the relative 
values of expert, though contradictory, witnesses ? 

As regards the circumstances of the employment of 
assessors, it will be time enough to discuss these when 
acceptance of the main principle has been secured ; but 
I.should be inclined to think it quite safe to leave the 
summoning of aid to the judge, for I have already 
expressed my belief that the judges are quite alive to 
their personal limitations in these matters. The choice 
of experts as required might rest with the Home Office. 
It need not be feared that the extension of the present 
practice would lead to any encroachment upon the pro- 
vince of the judge. The duties of such assessors are 
entirely non-judicial, and I am not aware that there 
has ever been any difficulty in confining their attention 
to the precise sphere of their usefulness. 

Cases suggesting the advisability of this reform are 
not infrequent, and whether the fopuldus is, or is not, 
satisfied with the treatment and disposal, there must, 
I think, always be an element of guesswork present 
where it is left to a lawyer, as able and as broad-minded 
as you please, to deliver, or to influence, a decision which 
has involved the consideration of difficult technical 


points.—Your obedient servant, F. GuRDON PALIN. 


SUMMER DAYS FOR WINTER EVENINGS. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
March, 1897. 


S1r,—Will you kindly grant me space to notice the few 
points you take exception to in your otherwise pleasant 
review of ‘‘Summer Days for Winter Evenings”? 
The critic is surprised that I should write of the 
“deep forking of the tail peculiar to the swallows 
among our land birds,” and overlook the terns. Now 
the terns are sea birds. In ‘‘ The Wild Life of Scot- 
land,” p. 38, I mention ‘‘ the deeply forked tail of the 
tern,” and on p. 32 that the tern’s tail is ‘‘ deeply forked 
like the chimney swallow’s.” In passing I threw in the 
blackcock as having an ornamental tail. 

The association of cuckoo and corncrake is such as 
would occur to one who was abroad on a fine day. They 
appear about the same time on contiguous scenes, have 
a double cry, though of very different quality, and are 
among the few larger migrants that visit our inland dis- 
tricts in summer. It is an impressionist picture, with 
only so much of science as will assure its accuracy. 
The closing paragraph, beginning ‘‘ The two differ 
widely in their relations,” anticipates the criticism. 

Though I have tented for weeks together in Orkney 
and Shetland, where puffins were around me every hour 
of the day in hundreds, it never occurred to me to 
describe them by the ridges of colour on the bill. The 
impression of grotesqueness is the predominant one. 
Tennyson talks of ‘‘ the golden bill, the silver tongue ” 
of the blackbird. It would rather astonish his readers 
had he said anything similar of the puffin. 

As for the eggs, the wood-pigeon builds on high trees 
out of the ordinary reach of natural selection, and the 
white eggs must be classed along with those laid in 
holes. The surface shade of the nightingale’s egg is 
suffused on the ground colour, and not unfrequently 
appears in streaks all over, or patches at the end, ex- 
posing the greenish-blue underneath. It looks much 
like spots spread out. It lies outside my purpose to 
mention the game birds, otherwise I might have gone 
on to the ducks. 

Concerning bird-nesting, I only speak of my own 
observations. If the critic's experience differs from mine 
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it is interesting. I seldom come upon a deserted nest’ 
without having good reason to believe that the bird has 
been disturbed. 

_ Were I bound to state all the exceptions that occur 
to me, with all my reasons for making them, and to 
rehearse what I have said elsewhere, I should either 
have to avoid all such convenient condensers as general 
statements, or run the risk of disturbing the propor- 
tions of my work.—I am, your obedient servant, 

J. H. Crawrorp. 


[I cannot think that Mr. Crawford has even now justi- 
fied the association of cuckoo and corncrake. Surely, 
even an impressionist devoid of all natural history could 
scarcely find any connexion between two birds, the one 
always in evidence overhead, the other hidden in the 
grass; the former singing all day, the latter scarcely 
uttering a sound before the late afternoon. . 

It is quite a mistake, though a very common one, to 
suppose that the cushat nests only in high trees: I have 
taken many an egg within five feet of the ground, espe- 
cially on well-wooded hills.—Tue Reviewer. } 


BENEFICENT MICROBES. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 
Lonvon, 14 April, 1897. 


Sir,—The ubiquitous microbe is generally regarded” 
asa wily and deadly foe, lurking in unknown places and 
ready to pounce down upon its unsuspecting prey. 
How far or how often the resisting power of the in- 
dividual comes into play we do not know, for we can- 
not say how often in the course of the twenty-four 
hours he comes in contact with a disease-causing germ. 
But it is not sufficiently recognized that many germs 
are of extreme importance, and that without their help 
certain conditions of life would be impossible. For’ 
instance, there is a large class of microbes which cause 
putrefaction by decomposing organic matter into lower 
chemical compounds, in which state only are plants 
able to make use of such matter for their own growth. 
There are other microbes useful in their proper place, ' 
of which the lactic acid bacillus is one. Every house- 
wife knows that if milk is exposed in dirty vessels 
it will go sour from the formation of lactic acid. 
The dairy farmer tries to encourage what to the 
housewife is an undesirable phenomenon, for the proper 
‘ripening ” of his cream and cheese ; he knows that 
a certain degree of acidity in the milk interferes with 
undesirable gaseous fermentation, and the milk for 
cheese is ripened all the sooner and all the better by 
the addition of a little sour milk ; but he does not know 
that what he is adding is a more or less pure cultivation 
of the lactic acid bacillus. Experiments have been carried 
on chiefly in Germany, but also in America, with a view 
to finding out the particular microbe which produces the 
best results and making pure cultivations of it. Many 
dairy farmers in Denmark and Germany are supplied 
with these cultivations in order to inoculate their milk 
or cream with it; it is obvious that inoculation by a 
pure cultivation will lead to more satisfactory and 
uniform results than inoculation, by the germs in the 
air, of milk left standing in an uncovered pan. 

When will British farmers take a leaf out of their 
cousins’ book, and improve their methods? There are 
many gold mines which at first paid well, but after- 
wards did not pay the cost of working ; yet these, with 
the help of improved machinery and methods of extrac- 
tion, have been made to pay once again. British 
agriculture is in the same position, but with improved 
methods and better technical education there is no 
reason why some branches of agriculture should not be 
made to pay. During last year no less than £15,344,083 
went out of the country to pay for butter alone, of 
which 46,288,407 went across the water to Denmark. 
We commend these figures to the notice of British 
farmers.—Yours, &c. BACTERIOLOGIST. 


A MARVELLOUS FLOWER. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Lonpon, 12 April, 1897. 
Sir,—If a black tulip was the despair of Holland in 
the days of the tulip mania, England may look forward 
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to growing a flower hardly less and far 
ettier. red daffodil is as good asa black tulip. 
r. Barr, of daffodil fame, has for many years been 
working to produce an all-red variety. He had the 
red rim of the cup of the old Pheasant’s Eye nar- 
cissus to work on. Crossing with the common yellow 
Lent lily, he has gradually got nearer and nearer his 
goal. From a bright red band that crowns the cup 
of ‘‘ Barri conspicuus ” and ‘‘ Barri Flora Wilson,” he 
has spread the flush deeper down, if with a slight loss 
of intensity, through the varieties ‘‘ Beauty ” and 
“Gloria mundi” until in ‘‘ C. J. Backhouse” he has 
suffused the entire cup with a rich ruddy glow down 
to the ‘‘perianth.” Now comes the critical point. 
The difficulty is to cross from the cup to the outer 
petals. If the ‘“‘ perianth” can be made to blush ever 
so little even at the roots, the all-red daffodil is merely 
a question of time. Our experts think they will get 
over the bar; they are bent on endowing Surbiton 
with a marvel in flowers unmatched by Haarlem.— 
Yours truly, H. 


HOME OFFICE JUSTICE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
13 April, 1897. 

Sir,—When the action of a secret tribunal is once 
challenged in an age like this, it cannot maintain 
the confidence of the public without to a large extent 
abandoning its secresy and vindicating its action by 
facts and reasons which the public can appreciate. This 
is the present position of the Home Office. It is impos- 
sible for its action to be challenged more directly than 
by the statement of the Lord Chief Justice that Mrs. 
Maybrick is entitled as a matter of right to an immediate 
release. That challenge has only been met by an appeal 
to authorities whom most people will regard as in no 
respect superior to the Chief Justice. Why are not the 
facts laid before the public and your readers allowed to 
form an independent opinion on the subject for them- 
selves? But the case in question is by no means an 
isolated one. In respect to John Kelsall the Home 
Office repeatedly decided against the prisoner in the 
same unqualified manner in which it has decided against 
Mrs. Maybrick. He succeeded in bringing the matter 
into a Court of justice, and it at once appeared that the 
Home Office was wrong. I could mention several other 
instances. It is perfectly plain that the Home Office 
does not act upon the principles that are adopted by 
Courts of justice. 

I acknowledge that in some cases secresy may be 
necessary ; and if in the case of Mrs. Maybrick or of 
any other prisoner the Home Secretary would state that 
he had information which satisfied him of the prisoner’s 
guilt but which he had special reasons for not making 
public, a great many persons would feel satisfied. For 
my own part I do not think this would be sufficient 
without a further statement as to how the truthfulness of 
the charge had been tested and the steps which had been 
taken to enable the prisoner to meet it. But there is no 
doubt that secresy is observed in a great many instances 
in which there is no reason for it. Why, for example, 
should not the evidence in favour of Mrs. Maybrick 
collected by Mr. J. E. Harris, solicitor, and tendered by 
him to the Home Office, be made as public as the evi- 
dence given at the trial, and every intelligent man 
allowed to form his own estimate of its truthful- 
ness and relevance? There is no reason for conceal- 
ment except that the public might attach more 
weight to it than the Home Secretary has done. 
When the Home Office publishes everything that is 
not strictly private and confidential I shall give it 
credit for having private and confidential information 
whenever it makes that assertion. But everything that 
tends to prove either the guilt or the innocence of any 
prisoner ought to be published, unless there are some 
special reasons for secresy. This would render the 

omie Office subject to that healthy influence of public 
opinion which is necessary in order to correct its very 
serious defects. The principal defects are, I believe, 
the following :—1. Its excessive deference to the opinion 
of the judge who tried the case—who is usually 
responsibie for wrongful convictions and always for 
excessive sentences (unless the conviction is for murder, 
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when he has no option). 2. Its extreme unwillingness 
to set aside the verdict of a jury, however obtained. 
3. Its practice of redressing miscarriages of justice 
partially and secretly, instead of openly and completely 
—withholding all redress when the case is too noto- 
rious to admit of a secret liberation of the prisoner. 
4- Its intolerance of agitation and criticism, and con- 
sequent unwillingness to acknowledge and remedy its 
blunders, by which means individual errors become 
hardened into precedents; and 5. Its unwillingness 
(perhaps from want of the requisite machinery) to insti- 
tute any independent inquiry and the consequent limit- 
ing of its action to reading over what is submitted to it. 
I remain, truly yours, A BarrIsTER. 


MILITARY TITLES FOR ARMY MEDICAL 
OFFICERS. 
To the Editor of the SaturpDay REVIEW. 
Junior Unitep Service Cuivs, 13 April, 1897. 
Si1r,—In your issue of the roth inst. a letter under 

the above heading appears signed by ‘‘ Bomba.” It 
is significant that the same kind of prejudice as now 
exists with regard to the Army Medical Staff was 
manifested many years ago in the case of the Engineers 
in the army, and yet the latter are now a ‘‘ Royal” 
corps with definite military titles. Now, sir, if the 
medical officers of the army exercise command, and 
share (indeed, more than share, as the invaliding and 
casualty lists show) in all the hardships and perils of 
war, and are obliged to be in the very thick of battle, 
where is the equity or justice of depriving them of 
the only symbol of equality, namely, rank and titles? 
All the medical officers ask is to be placed on an equality 
in status with other departments of the army. Would 
your correspondent inform us why an important recom- 
mendation made by no fewer than three Committees 
(appointed by the War Minister to inquire into Army 
Medical matters)—namely, Sir Ralph Thomson’s, Lord 
Morley’s, and Lord Camperdown’s—to constitute the 
Army Medical Staff and the Medical Staff Corps a 
‘* Royal” Medical Corps is obstinately withheld? It 
is by no means a light matter that the Medical Ser- 
vice of the army is insufficient for military needs, and 
that the War Office cannot (although they have done 
their level best in many ways) obtain candidates to fill 
the officially notified vacancies during more than a year 
past. And while these vacancies still exist past 
‘* Gazettes” announce a wholesale retirement of army 
surgeons disgusted with the inequalities from which 
they suffer. An army surgeon is a good deal more 
than plain “doctor.” He is shown in the ‘‘ Army 
List” as a ‘‘commanding officer” in his own corps, 
responsible for discipline, accounts, messing, and num- 
berless other strictly military duties. I have yet to 
learn that in the United States army, where the 
surgeons have definite combatant military titles with 
the word ‘‘surgeon” affixed, the ability and effi- 
ciency of its medical service are questioned. Nay, sir, 
the contributions of American army surgeons to 
military surgery and medicine would give the lie to an 
affirmative.—Yours, 

An SuRGEON OF TuIRTY YEARS’ SERVICE. 


THE HARP OF IRELAND. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvIEw. 
Ir1sH LITERARY SOCIETY, 

8 ADELPHI TERRACE, W.C. 
Sir,—I noticed that ‘‘ X.” in one of his articles on 
‘* Hereditary Titles ” states that the change in the Royal 
Arms by which the harp of Ireland was introduced took 
place at the accession of King James I. Most authorities 
have hitherto ascribed to Henry VIII. the adoption of 
the harp as the emblem of Ireland in the Royal Arms. 
Henry was the first of the English Sovereigns to assume 
the title of ‘‘ Lord of Ireland.” This occurred after his 
quarrel with Rome. As the crest of Ireland, ‘‘ a tower 
triple towered” (so ‘‘ X.”’ describes it), bore a curious 
resemblance to the Papal Tiara, he refused to introduce 
it into the Royal Arms, and in a moment of inspiration 
selected the harp, the national musical instrument of 

the country.—Your obedient servant, 
MacDonacnr. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE AGE OF WORDSWORTH. 


‘“‘The Age of Wordsworth.” 
London: George Bell & Sons. 1897. 


Teo eras in the history of English Literature stand 
out pre-eminent: the Elizabethan age, or the 
period extending from about 1560 to about 1625: the 
age of Spenser, of Hooker, of Bacon, of Shakspeare ; 
and the period extending from about 1793 to about 
1848: the age of Byron and Shelley, of Scott, of 
Coleridge, of Wordsworth. And they are pre-eminent 
for two reasons: first, because of their prolific and 
exuberant fertility in producing work of extraordinary 
intrinsic value, work which has added to the permanent 
treasures of mankind ; and, again, because they consti- 
tute what may be called primary and initiatory as dis- 
tinguished from secondary and subordinate epochs. 
From the Elizabethan age dates the history of modern 
as distinguished from medieval literature. From the 

e of the Revolution dates the history of the 
literature the gradual evolution of which we are 
now witnessing. Each era into which our litera- 
ture divides itself between 1625 and 1798 is only 
intelligible from an historical point of view when con- 
sidered in relation to the Elizabethan—to the literature, 
that is to say, of the Renaissance and the Reformation. 
Of the literature of every epoch up to the end of the 
last century that was the historical starting-point and 
radiating centre. And however widely that literature 
may have deviated in its course, whatever modifications 
its elements and characteristics may have undergone, 
back to that starting-point may its course be directly 
and distinctly traced, into perfectly intelligible relations 
with the old elements and characteristics may the new 
elements and characteristics be brought. But no refer- 
ence to the literature of the Renaissance will serve to 
explain the peculiar and predominating characteristics 
of the literature of the nineteenth century. It had a 


new starting-point, and was the product of a new. 


world, and its starting-point was the era of which the 
central event was the French Revolution, and its world 
was the world of modern life. 

The real significance of the Revolution lay in its 
application of ideas to life, in its theoretical activity, in 
its vindication of the ideal, in its apotheosis of man and 
nature, in its resolution of artificial combinations into 
primary elements and in its attempts at recombination 
on natural principles, and in its jubilant optimism. It 
was thus partly destructive, and on this side it attained 
and accomplished ; and partly constructive, and on this 
side it neither attained nor accomplished, but inaugu- 
rated and inspired. It inaugurated because it pro- 
ceeded on assumptions which the natural course of 

rogress will more and more justify, and because it 
inculcated principles and vindicated rights which will 
be more and more realized as man and society advance. 
It inspired, because it awoke in man the consciousness 
of his own dignity and the dignity of humanity, taught 
him to feel the sacredness of mutual obligations, 
of love, of duty, of service, animated him with 
visions of the glorious future of his race, opened 
out prospects of earthly millenniums, and, in a word, 
consecrated life by elevating it into ideal regions. In 
attributing these effects to the Revolution we are not of 
course speaking of it in relation to its immediate agents 
and phenomena, to its fulfilment in fact—for from this 
point of view it was at once the reversal and travesty, 
the confutation and reductio ad absurdum of its own 
theories—but we are speaking of it with reference to 
its propaganda and gospels purified of their extrava- 
gance, and considered in relation to their ultimate 
effects, to the new paths which it opened out and the 
dormant energies which it evoked and inspired. 

Of the literature moulded by this movement and 
penetrated by its spirit Professor Herford’s volume 
purports to be a handbook. Professor Herford has 
long been known as an accurate, scholarly and pains- 
taking student of English literature ; but these qualities, 
though they are sufficient to make a work of the kind 
before us valuable, are hardly sufficient to make it 
satisfactory. Of the nature and character of the Revo- 
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lution, of its immediate effects on the writers whose 
works are passed in review, Professor Herford says 
scarcely anything. A prelimiriary chapter dealing with 
the historical basis of the age and tracing the influence of 
the stupendous phenomenon, or rather series of pheno- 
mena, of which this era was the expression, was surely 
an indispensable requisite. But instead of this we have 
a dissertation on the ‘‘ Romantic” and ‘ Classical ” 
movements which, after all, were effects rather than 
causes, the real key to which is to be found where the key 
to the literature of the whole age is to be found, in pre- 
contemporary and contemporary European history. 
The work of Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, Byron, 
Shelley, Campbell and their satellites in poetry, and the 
work of Godwin, Mary Wollstonecraft, Paine, Malthus 
and innumerable others in prose, are historically speaking 
unintelligible except when viewed in reference to the 
age. This treatment of literature which is at once un- 
scientific and uncritical is the capital infirmity of Pro- 
fessor Herford’s work, depriving it of all unity and 
resolving it into little more than notes and remarks on 
particular authors. Another grave fault in the work, 
leading often to terrible derangement in the proper 
perspective and proportion, is that in estimating the 
works under review the author seems rather to be 
guided by his personal predilections and prejudices than 
to be furnished with any scientific principles of 
criticism. Thus Crabbe, whose remarkable genius is 
ludicrously undervalued, is dispatched in a page and 
a half, while to Peacock are assigned no less than 
five pages. Thus De Quincey, who is most inade- 
quately treated, fills the same space as Christopher 
North, and C. J. Wells, the author of ‘‘ Joseph and 
his Brethren,” has the honour of occupying almost as 
much room as Carlyle. To call Landor a great pen 
and to give him the sixth place among the poets of his 
age is a judgment bordering closely on absurdity. 
Again, if space could be found for poets like Darley 
and Wade, space should have been found for Haynes 
Bayly, for the Dibdins, for W. R. Spencer, for Lord 
Thurlow, for Croly, for Wolfe, for Atherstone, and for 
many other minor poets, all of whom were the authors 
of contributions more or less memorable to the poetry 
of the early part of the present century. Indeed Pro- 
fessor Herford is rarely satisfactory in dealing with 
the minor poets. Rogers, for example, reached his 
highest point in a poem which is not mentioned, his 
‘‘Human Life”; nor is it in her dramas, but in her 
ballads and lyrics, which are not even referred to, that 
Joanna Baillie’s real genius lay. In many of Professor 
Herford’s judgments it is impossible to concur. To 
tell us that Milton and Shelley seem to blend in such 
lines as 


‘* The waves 
Of sulphur bellow through the deep abyss” 
is a statement which says little for Professor Herford’s 
ear for rhythm. Nothing can be less “‘ Virgilian,” 
in spite of its Virgilian echoes, than Wordsworth’s 
‘* Laodamia,” and nothing less ‘‘ Greek ” than Shelley’s 
**Cenci.” In attributing to Coleridge the ‘‘ repudia- 
tion of the cowardice of Falstaffe,” and the finding 
in Polonius ‘‘a wise man past his prime,” Pro- 
fessor Herford is claiming for Coleridge what 
belongs respectively to Maurice Morgan and Dr. 
Johnson. We had marked very much more in this 
volume from which we altogether dissent, and which 
is, to say the least, extremely questionable; and 
we intended to comment on the very inadequate treat- 
ment of the nature and extent of the Greek, Italian 
and German influence on English literature during the 
age of which Professor Herford treats. But space fails, 
and it would be ungrateful to Professor Herford not to 
do justice to his very real merits. He has had a most 
difficult task before him, and he has performed it, on 
the whole, with great skill. His knowledge, if not 
profound, is adequate and exact. He is sometimes 
felicitous, as when he describes Hazlitt’s ‘‘ Spirit of 
the Age” as ‘‘the work of a philosophic Ishmael,” 
and observes of ‘‘ Monk” Lewis that it was “ his rdle 
to fling the orts and refuse of German Romanticism 
about the soil of England.” In dealing with the 
greater names of the period he usually ‘says what he 
ought to say,” and is rarely guilty of what Plato so 
happily calls veareipara cig rove dpxorrac, the 
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impertinencies of irresponsible juniors towards superiors. 
In a word, he has produced a work which, if it will not 
add to his deservedly high reputation as a student of 
English literature, will certainly not detract from it, 
though it may slightly shake our confidence in him as a 
critic. 

CONTINENTS, LOST OR STRAYED. 


“The Story of Atlantis.” A Geographical, Historical 

- and Ethnological Sketch. By W. Scott-Elliot 
With a Preface by A. P. Sinnett. London: Theo- 
sophical Publishing Society. 1896. 


“THe legends of antiquity and the speculations of 
modern science abound in suggestions of the 
existence of vast islands and continents, once the home 
of terrestrial life, now sunk in the depths of the ocean. 
The most persistent rumour of a forgotten continent 
alleges that the bed of the Atlantic Ocean, raised up as 
dry land, once stretched from Europe and Africa to 
America. Another favourite locality for a sunken 
continent is in the Indian Ocean, somewhere between 
Madagascar and India. A third suggestion, much in 
favour at the present time with naturalists, is that there 
was a land connexion between Australia and South 
America. From the scientific point of view these sug- 
gested continents have been imagined to account for 
the existing distribution of animals and plants. There 
are many curious similarities between the inhabitant of 
Europe and North America ; indeed for the purposes of 
zoological geography it is easy to group the whole 
north temperate region as a circumpolar zone. The 
existing land connexions are now well within the 
Arctic Circle, and indeed are formed partly by bridges 
of ice. It is difficult to imagine that the animals and 
plants of the more southern parts of this north tem- 
perate zone could have traversed the Polar regions. 
The former existence of a continent of Atlantis would 
be a convenient explanation of some existing facts. 
An island continent of Lemuria similarly would ex- 
plain how there are lemurs in India, Africa and 
Madagascar, while a Southern temperate continent 
would account for the presence in South America and 
Australasia of a number of closely allied marsupials, 
birds and earthworms. Unfortunately, there is no 
direct scientific proof of the existence of these former 
lands. The general conclusions of geologists and the 
particular investigations of the great English, Ameri- 
can and continental expeditions for exploring the ocean- 
beds alike have failed to bring any direct evidence 
of the existence of submarine continental remains on 
any extended scale, and have tended to strengthen the 
impression that the physical evidence is in favour of a 
close correspondence between the present and past 
distribution of land and sea. It is impossible, more- 
over, to attach much importance to the widespread 
legends of mighty floods. There is nothing in any of 
these that cannot be referred to the occurrence of such 
changes of level in existing continental areas as we 
know to have occurred. 

In this state of affairs any new source of information 
is welcome, and we accept provisionally the assurance 
of Mr. Sinnett and Mr. Scott-Elliot that they have 
access to exact knowledge beyond the reach of the 
common naturalist. Mr. Sinnett hints darkly that 
Nature herself has a memory, and that it is given to 
some to read it as a clairvoyant reads the mind of 
another mortal. Mr. Scott-Elliot mentions occult 
records which he has been permitted to inspect, and 
gives four maps of the configuration of the earth at 
different epochs, stating that they are copies ‘‘ more or 
less complete” of maps in this mystic storehouse. We 
are prepared to overlook the vagueness of these 
sources of information ; it may well be that our minds, 
not attuned to the subtleties of theosophy, are on a 
plane too low to understand the nature of the authori- 
ties. Mr. Sinnett, indeed, helps us to realize our posi- 
tion in the matter by reminding us that Africans 
disbelieve in ice. But as this volume is termed the 
“* Pioneer Essay in the New Method of Historical 
Research ” we have studied its contents with a lively 
curiosity. 

.It is to be confessed that the contents are disap- 
pointing. The chronology is very simple; the maps 
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are stated to represent conditions of a million, of 
800,000, of 200,000, and of 80,000 years ago. But, 
unfortunately, our knowledge of the past history of the 
earth derived from the observations of geologists and. 
palzontologists has not yet been correlated with years 
or millions of years, and exists only in terms of the 
various strata of the crust of the earth. If the readers of 
the memory of Nature had been so obliging as to notice 
which of the strata that we now know as Cretaceous, 
Miocene, Pliocene, and so forth, were being formed at 
the periods of the maps we should better ‘‘ know where 
weare.” There is the same baffling vagueness in the cha- 
racter of the fauna mentioned. When Atlantis flourished 
—that is to say, about a million years ago—‘‘ the amphi- 
bian and reptile forms which then abounded had about 
run their course, an4 were ready to assume the more 
advanced type of bird or mammal.” This would seem 
to point clearly enough to early in the Jurassic period ; 
but it seems that the ‘“‘help and co-operation of man 
were required to work out in detail the improvements 
in the animal forms”; and that experiments in breeding 
and cross-breeding played a considerable part in the 
development of the higher types. It is, at least, a novel 
suggestion that man came into existence early in 
mezozoic times, before birds and mammals. It appears, 
however, that there existed very soon after this period 
domesticated animals very like small tapirs. The 
naturalist will feel happy at once; these, of course, 
are the five-toed ancestors of the horse. And there 
was a period only of about one hundred thousand years 
between the Jurassic and Eocene times. A Darwinian 
might possibly attempt to suit his pedigrees to this 
most unexpected brevity of interval; but we fear he 
will be completely upset by the information that large 
domesticated cat-like animals coexisted with Palzo- 
therium. 

On one particular matter we must really press for 
more detailed information. It seems that the people 
of those days were able to transmute the metals and to 
produce gold and silver in large quantities. We quite 
understand that those who can read the memory of 
Nature should hesitate to overturn the modern world 
by giving this process away : even the medizval alchem- 
ists retained that secret, although they left us invaluable 
chemical knowledge. Our chemists are struggling 
towards the conception that there is an evolution of the 
elements and a primitive material which is the beginning 
of them all. Would not Mr. Scott-Elliot drop a line 
to Mendelejeff or, say, Professor Ramsay, and give a 
hint? We are certain they will not abuse it; for them 
it is a question not of the currency, but of the periodic 
law. Is hydrogen the primitive stuff or has argon any- 
thing to do with it? It cannot be said that we are asking 
details too trifling; for Mr. Scott-Elliot gives an almost 
complete specification, not unlike the well-known descrip- 
tion of the ark, of the air-ships which were in use a million 
years ago, of their decks and tubes, and of the blowholes 
through which escaped the propelling fluid. He is even 
more precise as to the water-supply of the great city of 
Atlantis, as to the coinage, clothing, and weapons and 
so forth of its inhabitants. We quite understand that 
Mr. Sinnett and Mr. Scott-Elliot, engaged in training 
their faculties in the direction of reading the memory of 
Nature, can have had little time to appreciate the exact 
difficulties in which modern science requires help, and 
it is natural that they should have been a little indis- 
criminating in the information they have collected. A 
metaphysician sent orchid-hunting in the most glorious 
tropical forest would probably return with a worthless 
collection. And so we implore these gentlemen to take 
advice as to what questions to ask Nature. Perhaps 
the Royal Society would appoint a committee to draft 
questions. 


REDAN” WINDHAM. 


‘* The Crimean Diary and Letters of Lieut.-General Sir 
Charles Ash Windham, K.C.B.” Edited by Major 
Hugh Pearse, East Surrey Regiment. London: 
Kegan Paul, Triibner & Co. 1897. 


HESE letters appear to vindicate the fame of a 
man who was unmistakably an able soldier, but 
who met with scarcely all the recognition he deserved. 
Strong, energetic natures are those which make great 
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commanders, but, unless the stress of active service 
compels men to recognize their value, they are often 
t on one side because their zeal is inconvenient. 
ven in the presence of the enemy, unless the crisis 
be great, some commanders prefer to have as their 
subordinates more tractable, if less capable, mediocri- 
ties. Nelson suffered because of his independence 
of character, so did Dundonald, so did Windham. 
There is not a doubt that had his advice been taken 
the Crimean war might have ended a week after 
the Alma, and had his voice held sway we should 
not have suffered as we did during that awful winter of 
1854-55. All this is now revealed in his letters written 
on the spot during a most momentous time. We see 
as clearly now as he did then what was wrong, and we 
wonder how he was not listened to. The manner of 
the man is the probable explanation. He was too out- 
spoken, perhaps too importunate, and irritated without 
convincing. Many an officer has before and since found 
the danger of ¢rop de stile just as he did, yet few can 
have been more justified in their importunity or more 
sound in their advice. It was Windham’s fate to be 
misjudged and misunderstood, and it has pursued him 
even in his editor, On p. 10 of the preface Sir 
William Russell defends him against Malleson, while 
at the close of the book are published the warmest 
raises and defence of him by that very author! 
But that he deserved all his admirers say of him 
no one will doubt who reads the broad, intelligent 
view he all through took of the Crimean enterprise. 
Early in September he writes: ‘‘ If the armies were in 
health and spirits they would unquestionably take 
Sebastopol, and they may and, I hope, will do so now. 
Indeed, I do not think the odds are two to one against 
it, but they ought to be five to one in our favour before 
we undertake so hazardous an operation.” Again, 
when he discusses the manner in which the battle of the 
Alma was fought he shows himself to have been a tac- 
tician and a general of the first rank. He did not write 
some time afterwards, when every one may be wise ; 
but on the very night of the action, when the smoke had 
hardly cleared away, he could see that we should have 
thrown our left forward, and turned the Russian right ; 
and he truly notes that ‘‘we flung away the great 
advantages of the attack—namely, the choice of time 
and place, and, moreover, when the battle was over 
did not follow up our success.” Again, could Moltke 
himself write a better appreciation of the situation than 
did Windham cn 2 October? ‘It is now a week since 
we left the Belbek by the cross-country march, the best 
done thing of the campaign ; but, instead of turning it 
to account, we appear determined to let the enemy 
recover from his surprise and despondency, and to let 
him erect every defence in his power. I am sure Sebas- 
topol ought to have been taken ten days ago. That is 
my firm opinion. Days and days have been wasted 
since I first arrived. As for the enemy, they could not 
have prevented us ; but what with illness and delay we 
have not yet done or begun anything to strengthen 
our position from an attack by them.” Can any 
one who reads these words, since so conclusively 
proved true, doubt that had a man such as Windham 
been in command we should not have all but lost 
Inkerman and spent tens of millions and many valu- 
able lives unnecessarily? The men who led us in the 
Crimea were not generals ; they were far less what 
Wellington prided himself most on being—good com- 
missariat officers. Forty years before we had had 
a great man at the head of our armies who led them 
to victory against the French, and brought them to a 
state of perfection no forces could surpass at the time. 
Yet in the Crimea this is an example of how hopelessly 
mismanaged and ill-equipped was the army :—-‘‘ Our 
horses of all ranks are literally starving, while every 
animal in the French camp is living positively in 
plenty. . . . The old Duke’s boast of being thoroughly 
au fait at feeding an army cannot be made by 
any one here.” Our sick were carried to Bala- 
clava on French mules, and the French gave us 
hay to keep our horses alive. They were organized 
for war—‘‘ we for nothing.” ‘‘ Every day in the French 
army the men in the trenches receive a good hot dinner, 
and double allowance of rum. With us there is con- 
Stantly no dinner at all ; never a hot one; and some- 
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times no rum at all.” These. passages, quoted almost 
at random from the letters before us, well illustrate 
the miserably inefficient state into which our army had 
fallen during the long peace after Waterloo. Our 
generals did not understand their work, and their 
incapacity cost us many millions. Windham com- 
putes that ‘“‘the non-pursuit of the Russians after 
Alma cost the country 20,000 men and twenty mil- 
lions,” and a note by Sir William Russell vouches 
for the accuracy of the estimate. But what did 
the incapacity of the War Department and the 
apathy of the House of Commons towards national 
armament cost? More than twice as many millions 
and several thousand lives which might have been 
saved had our army been organized as was that of our 
ally. No Englishman who reads these pages can do 
so without the strongest sense of exasperation and 
shame; and it is good that they should be read by 
many, and that many should understand that courage 
and enthusiasm will not make war as it should be 
made, will not feed horses nor tend sick and wounded 
men. We are better prepared than we were in '54; 
but are we much more efficient relatively to other 
Powers? Not greatlyso. Compared with the forces of 
France or Russia or Germany, our army is far inferior 
as regards numbers. It has not only a far weaker 
artillery in the aggregate, but even our one or two 
army corps in the first line have not so many guns to 
support them as have our potential foes. And we have 
no adequate reserve of guns. Our battalionsand regiments 
and batteries are full of men who on an outbreak of 
war would have to be left at home, we have no ammu- 
nition columns, no parks of supply, and hardly any 
transport. And this is well known to those who advise 
our Ministers, and to our Ministers themselves. It is 
known to all officers of the army, and to many poli- 
ticians, yet but little is done. Why? Because the 
exigencies of the Budget are paramount. That was 
the real cause of our catastrophe in the Crimea, and it 
will be the parent of our next disaster. Then, when the 
hideous truth is evident to all the world, millions will 
be spent to produce in months what should be the work 
of years, and the National Debt will grow larger again. 
In the long run our system is the most extravagant 
one that could be devised. Windham’ exposed it 
in many a letter from the scene of misery brought about 
by habitual disregard of the most ordinary principles of 
organization. Many another able pen has since done 
the same, yet centralization and all its evils still sur- 
vive. Those who would understand where they are 
likely to land us should read these letters. They aré 
most able, most fresh and vigorous, and make up a 
book which should be instructive and is certainly most 
interesting. 


CICERO AND HIS FRIENDS. 


** Cicero and his Friends : a Study of Roman Society in 
the Time of Czsar.” By Gaston Boissier. Trans- 
lated by Adnah David Jones. London: Innes & 


Co. 1897. 


GASTON BOISSIER’S brilliant work ‘‘ Cicéron 

* etses Amis” has been long before the world. 

It appeared at a time when he could still refer to a book 
of 1862 as ‘‘ recent,” and Ciceronian studies have been 
vigorously prosecuted during the last twenty years ; but 
M. Boissier had so intimately saturated himself with the 
atmosphere of the epoch, and so thoroughly mastered 
his material, that his monograph is still an excellent, 
as it is a delightful, introduction to the politics of the 
period in which Cicero and Czsar were, each in his 
way, so great. Perhaps no other period appeals so 
strongly to the interest of modern statesmen and men 
of the world. M. Boissier has handled it with the 
literary charm and tact which are the secret of great 
French men of letters and the despair of the rest of 
mankind. We unreservedly compliment Mr. Jones on 
the admirably executed translation, which but rarely, 
and never disagreeably, recalls to the reader that it is 
only a translation. ' 
_ Cicero’s unique seumepentest has secured posterity 
the precious privilege of looking behind the scenes at 
a time when the pulse of the world was beating as it 
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rarely beats. We get glimpses of the emotions and 
motives of the actors in that great race of ambition— 
vegnandi contentio—which ended in the dictatorship of 
Cesar and the downfall of the aristocracy., No violent 
remedy has been ever more decisively justified by its 
results than that happy catastrophe. But if we are to 
be fair to the actors, we must look at the situation with 
their eyes and realize their immediate, personal interests ; 
we must forget, for the time being, those consequences 
which history has revealed, but which could not be 
foreseen by Cicero’s contemporaries. This is what 
M. Boissier has endeavoured to do. On this method 
we are led to make the due allowances for Cicero, 
whose public life is so often open to the charge of 
opportunism ; and on this method our homage to Cesar 
is tempered by various reserves. It was from a very 
lofty plane of ecumenical contemplation that the great 
German historian could venture to eliminate Cicero as a 
nobody from the scene of history and deify the genius 
who destroyed the Republic. We all know Mommsen’s 
description of the perfect man, whose incarnation he dis- 
covered in Julius Caesar: the statesman whose most 
trifling amour was a stone in his political edifice, 
who never said How d’ye do? without a deliberate 
ag intention. There are no extravagances of this 
ind in M. Boissier’s work, although he has, like all 
other students of Roman history, gained much from the 
studies of Mommsen. He takes the same views as 
Mommsen of the characters of Pompey and Cato. He 
well points out that Pompey never knew exactly what 
he wanted, and that he cared more for honours than for 
the substance of power. We might say that Pompey 
conjugated all his verbs in the desiderative form. Cicero 
hit him off on one occasion with those happy coinages, 
sullaturit, ‘‘he has the velleities of a Sulla,” proscrip- 
turit, ‘‘ he is dreaming of proscriptions.” M. Boissier in- 
stitutes a comparison between the strait-laced quixotic 
Cato and Moliere’s ‘‘Alceste,” and takes occasion to make 
an agreeable protest against that dandyism of virtue 
which refuses to yield an inch in matters that are of 
absolute insignificance. ‘‘To multiply scruples is to 
disarm virtue. It is quite enough that she is forced to 
be grave ; why wish to make her repulsive? Without 
sacrificing anything of principle, there are points on 
which she ought to give way to men in order to rule 
them.” Neither Cato nor Alceste was consistent ; and 
Cicero, who could see the ridiculous side of the Stoics, 
chaffed Cato when he found him canvassing for votes. 
Nowhere is M. Boissier happier than in his portrait 
of Atticus, the charming dilettante, the able man of 
business, who consistently kept out of politics, though 
he had strong enough political opinions. It is strange 
indeed to find Brutus writing to zm the famous words, 
** Believe me, we are too much afraid of exile, death 
and poverty,” and yet never dreaming of rebuking him 
for his neutrality. ‘‘I am far from blaming you, 
Atticus; your age, your character, your family, 
everything makes you love repose.” ‘‘ Sieyés was 
asked one day ‘What did you do during the Terror?’ 
‘What did I do?’ he answered. ‘I lived.’ That 
was a great thing to do. Atticus did still moer; 
he lived not only during a terror of a few months, 
but during a terror of several years. As if to test 
his prudence and ability, he was placed in the most 
troubled period in history. He looked on at three civil 
wars, he saw Rome four times invaded by different 
leaders and the massacres recommence at each new 
victory. He lived, not humble, unknown, allowing 
himself to be forgotten in some distant town, but at 
Rome and in full publicity. Everything contributed to 
draw attention to him, for he was rich, which was a 
sufficient cause for being proscribed; he had a great 
reputation as a man of wit; he willingly associated 
with the powerful, and through his connexions at least 
he was regarded as an important person. Nevertheless 
he was able to escape all the dangers that his position 
and wealth created for him, and even contrived to 
become greater at each of those revolutions, which, 
it seemed, might have ruined him. Each change 
of government which hurled his friends from power 
left him richer and stronger, so that at last he found 
himself placed, quite naturally, almost on a level with 
the new master. By what miracle of cleverness, by 
what prodigy of skilful combinations did he succeed in 


living honoured, rich, and powerful at a time when it 
was so difficult to live at all? It was a problem full 
of difficulties.” And M. Boissier proceeds to tell how 
it was solved (p. 126). 

Excellent, too, is the portrait of Czlius Rufus, the 
man who, like Curis, made villainy a fine art, accord- 
ing to the phrase of Velleius Paterculus ; and the reader 
should compare it with the essay on Czlius which Pro- 
fessor Tyrrell has prefixed to one of the volumes of 
Tyrrell and Purser’s edition of the Correspondence of 
Cicero. M. Boissier ought to have referred to the 
bitter poem which Catullus addressed to Czlius, 
beginning 

** Rufe mihi frustra ac nequicquam credite amico, 

(Frustra? immo magno cum pretio atque malo.)” 
It was Czlius who supplanted Catullus in the love of 
Clodia. Of the society of which Clodia was the centre 
M. Boissier draws a brilliant picture. He points out 
justly that it was very coarse. 

‘* Catullus tells us that at those luxurious entertain- 
ments where such fine poems were read there were 
guests who would even steal the napkins. The con- 
versations they held were often risky, to judge by 
certain epigrams of the great poet. Clodia, who assem- 
bled at her house these clever men, had singular eccen- 
tricities of conduct. The elegant pleasures sought by a 
woman of society were far from satisfying her, and she fell 
at last into excesses that made her former friends blush. 
They themselves, those heroes of fashion, whose good 
taste was vaunted on all sides, who talked with so 
much charm and made such tender verses, did not 
behave much better than she, and were not much more 
delicate. They had much to reproach themselves with 
while their connexion with Clodia lasted ; when it 
ended, they committed the unpardonable fault of not 
respecting the past, and of failing in that consideration 
that is always due to a woman whom one has once 
loved. Czlius, alluding to the price paid to the vilest 
courtesans, called her, in open court, the quarter of an 
as (guadrantaria) woman, and this cruel epithet stuck 
to her. We see that this society had still much pro- 
gress to make ; but it will do it quickly, thanks to the 
monarchy which was about to commence.” 

There is a problem awaiting solution in connexion 
with that malicious phrase in which Czlius, who was a 
most effective speaker, pilloried his former mistress. 
According to Quintilian, he described Clodia as 
‘*quadrantariam Clytemnestram in triclinio Coam, in 
cubiculo Nolam.” The allusion in Clytemnestram is 
obvious, as Clodia was accused of having murdered her 
husband, and Coam suggests an immodest costume ; 
but olam is senseless and must surely be corrupt. 
Niloam (Near) has occurred to us as possible. The 
use of this form of the adjective (instead of Nzliacam) 
would be explained by the jingle with Coam, and the 
whole expression would mean, ‘‘ a Clytamnestra, price 
twopence, exhibiting in the /¢ric/intum Coan trans- 
parencies, in the cudiculum the resources of a cocotte of 
Canopus or Alexandria.” Much finer was the sting of 
Cicero in the opening of his defence of Czlius. He 
deprecated the notion that he was an enemy of women, 
** still less of a woman who was the friend of all men.” 
On that day, says M. Boissier, ‘‘Clodia suffered for 
her whole family.” 


BRITISH EXPANSION IN INDIA. 


‘British India.” By R. W. Frazer, LL.B., I.C.S. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1896. 


M® FRAZER possesses various qualifications for 

the task he has essayed. He is familiar with 
India, he has made Indian languages his special study, 
and he unites with a comprehensive grasp of Indian 
history a romantic appreciation of British expansion over 
three-fourths of the peninsula. His book is of absorbing 
interest, and comes very near to being a perfect short 
history. It is so much more than a mere compilation of 
dates and data that we are compelled to regret the 
blemishes which mar the /out ensemble of the picture. 
Mr. Frazer appears to have taken his canvas, to have 
outlined his views upon it, and then to have used his 
brush with a certain recklessness which has resulted in 
blobs of colour belonging to one part being precipitated 
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to another. It is a pity that a writer so cApable, a 
historian so gifted with insight into the great problem 
of India, should show himself so defective as an artist. 

The author raises the ire of the critic almost at 
starting by suggesting that the way to the East was 
unknown in the centuries preceding the discovery of the 
Cape route. But the way to the East was only un- 
known in so far as the sea was concerned. Again, he 
says that Vasco da Gama was despatched in 1497 to 
find out if land lay beyond the wild southern seas. 
Vasco da Gama was despatched to do nothing of the 
sort. He was sent to test the practicability of the 
voyage to India. Mr. Frazer is not very prolific of 
dates, but on page 121 he refers to Warren Hastings 
returning home after ten years in the enervating climate 
of Bengal. Warren Hastings was fourteen, if not 
fifteen, years in Bengal before he returned to England. 
On page 126 we are told that by the victories of Plassey 
and Baksar Clive won a foothold for the Company in 
India. Whilst it is certain that the Company had a 
foothold before Plassey, it is misleading to suggest that 
Clive won the battle of Baksar, which was fought when 
he was not in India, as Mr. Frazer of course knows. 
On page 137 Mr. Frazer says that Hastings, having 
driven Francis, his malignant enemy, out of India, was 
‘‘unfettered.” Four pages later we are told that 
Francis had not yet been removed from the path of 
Hastings. To the average reader this sounds quaintly. 
On page 217 we learn that Shah Shuja, driven 
out of Afghanistan, made a bid for the alliance 
of Ranjit Singh, the lion of the Punjab, with the far- 
famed Koh-i-nuir, in exchange for which he got some 
Sikh warriors. But on page 243 Mr. Frazer tells us 
that Ranjit Singh, learning that Shah Shuja carried 
with him the Koh-i-ntir, ‘‘ by threats, entreaties, and 

romises”’ compelled the exile to give it up. It is 
impossible to reconcile the two passages. On page 
271 Mr. Frazer, referring to the mutinies in India which 
preceded the great struggle of 1857, says the 47th 
native regiment permitted themselves to be mowed 
down rather than sail across the black waters during 
the first Burmese war. That is nottrue. The 47th 
mutinied, and gave Lord Amherst and his advisers a 
very uncomfortable day, because they considered that 
their pay was inadequate to the novel demands made 
on them. The Government did not desire to send them 
across the waters, but expected them, in accordance 
with custom, to find the carriage for their own baggage 
in the long journey to Arakan. The coolie carriers 
and camp followers were to receive an exceptional rate 
of pay, but red tape refused to yield to the not un- 
reasonable demands of the soldiers. On page 287 Mr. 
Frazer gives Lord Elgin credit for landing troops in 
India in 1857, though these troops were intended for the 
China war ; but surely it was long ago settled that the 
credit for that step, which did so much to save India, 
belongs to Sir George Grey? We need not particu- 
larize several passages in the volume which are mere 
repetitions. Finally, Mr. Frazer seems to have wholly 
overlooked the admirable work of Colonel Malleson in 
whitewashing Warren Hastings. 

These defects apart, Mr. Frazer has given us the 
best popular history of India, and especially of British 
India, ever written, and in these days when Demos is 
called upon to make the hazardous experiment of 
ruling a world-wide Empire, it would be well if this 
bright, impartial and patriotic narrative could be 
brought to the attention of the millions with votes. It 
teaches many lessons which it is needful for the present 
generation to learn, of the methods by which our 
ancestors built up the mighty fabric of our Empire and 
our trade. Mr. Frazer is imbued with the spirit of 
Mahan, whom he has studied to excellent purpose. 
Sea power was the secret of British triumph in 
India; next to that the most powerful aids to our 
advancement were the weakness and the corruption 
which marked even the best of the native Governments. 
British supremacy in India has been secured almost in 
despite of British desires and British ambitions. Begin- 
aing in India as the most modest, but the most plucky, 
of traders, the British were forced by the hostility now 
of Europeans, now of the natives, to adopt one of two 
courses—either to go back or to go forward. With 
very few exceptions Governors-General have sought to 
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consolidate, not to expand, British rule; Clive desired 
to convince the ‘‘country powers” that trade, not: 
empire, was the object of the Company, and Wellesley 
alone from that time forth unblushingly assumed autho- 
rity over native States with the resolute purpose of 
advancing British dominion. At home the directors of 
the Company fought against expansion and expostu- 
lated in vain. Conquest and extension of dominion 
were repugnant to their wishes; but circumstances 
were more potent than declarations of policy. What 
Wellesley did frankly and willingly others have done 
none the less effectually because reluctantly. Huge 
mistakes checked British advance only for a moment. 
Mr. Frazer does not hesitate to point to some of the 
blessings which our rule has conferred on the natives. 
It is a rule established by a million heroes, based on 
justice and maintained by the constant inflow of new 
British blood. Other conquerors of India have de- 

nerated because they have made it their abode. The 

ritish Raj renews his youth from generation to genera- 
tion. He is a despot, but a very admirable one. 
‘We have no right to seize Sind,” wrote Sir Charles 
Napier ; ‘‘ yet we shall do so, and a very advantageous, 
useful, and humane piece of rascality it will be.” 
‘* Humane rascality,” on the whole, sums up the greatest 
wrong which.Britain has done in India. 


BYZANTINE ARCHITECTURE IN ITALY. 


‘** Architecture in Italy, from the Sixth to the Eleventh 
Century. Historical and Critical Researches by 
Raffaele Cattaneo. Translated by the Contessa 
Isabel Curtis-Cholmeley in Bermani.” London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 1896. 


I? we would pay Mr. Cattaneo the compliment of 

calling him a Morelli in architectural criticism, we 
must allow that his book, like Morelli's writings, is 
rather an introduction to the study of certain monu- 
ments than an exhaustive and literary history in itself. 
His work, which was originally published at Venice 
in 1889, suffers, moreover, from this further dis- 
advantage that in the process of translation it has not 
entirely emerged out of the Italian: not that the 
language is obscure; but such expressions as ‘‘ the 
real old Baptistery,” ‘‘ the above-named and praised De 
Rossi,” or ‘‘ the true ancient basilica, somewhat vaster 
than the actual church,” and such like, savour rather 
of the idiom of the Italian than of the elegance of the 
English language. His translator, moreover, tells us 
that she has Anglicized proper names at discretion, 
though in several instances the Latin form has been 
substituted for the Italian, and so the Czlian occurs on 
one occasion as the ‘ Celio,” on another as ‘‘ Mount 
Celio,” while on a third we read of ‘‘S. Stephen- 
on-the-Czlius”’ : at Ravenna we hear of ‘*S. Vitale,” 
or ‘*S. Vetus,” indifferently ; elsewhere of ‘‘S. Maria of 
the Angels,” ‘‘S. Peter Major,” ‘‘ Robert Guiscardo,” 
&c. Such a use of discretion, on the part of the trans- 
lator, only places her author at an unnecessary dis- 
advantage. We will not apply the same kind of criticism 
to the book itself; for, as Mr. Cattaneo says, ‘‘ in Italy 
little is printed, less is read, and nothing is studied” ; 
and a piece of criticism dealing with the history of art, 
which is as original in its aim and as scientific in its 
methods as this volume, rarely comes to us from that 
country. We prefer to mark our sense of the value of 
the book, and of the interest of the questions which 
are raised in it, by giving some account of its more 
original contentions. 

‘* From the time,” says Mr. Cattaneo, “that I first 
set myself . . . to study the written history of Art, I 
was deeply impressed by the enormous lacuna or lagoon 
that I found between the sixth and eleventh centuries in 
Italy, and by the diversity of opinion on the subject of 
that obscure and barbarous. period and the art that it 
produced.” It is the architecture of these ages, 
**centuries of decadence hitherto left in obscurity” by 
writers on Art, that Mr. Cattaneo examines and dis- 
cusses in the present volume. He begins by recalling 
the evil days which fell upon Italy during the latter 
half of the sixth century—the plague of 566, the invasion 
of the Lombards in 568, and the subsequent scourges 
by flood, famine, pestilence, and massacre which made 
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holds the’works of this style to be the production of: 


Italy the byname for a ‘‘ land accursed and desolated ” ; 
and he remarks the total decadence of its art at this time. 
‘*‘ That the miserable Italian art was left to itself during 
the whole seventh century by the Byzantines is evidently 
proved by the fact that even in Ravenna, which remained 
till the year 752 in subjection to the Greeks, who held 
an Esarch in that town, Art submitted rapidly to 
the decadence, as in the other towns of Italy.” No 
edifice, he adds, of the end of the sixth century, nor 
indeed of the two succeeding ones, remains in Ravenna; 
but a number of sculptured works exist which are 
sufficient to show the character of Italian art at this 
time. Of these, the chief is the ambo, still to be 
seen in the little church of SS. Giovanni e Paolo in 
Ravenna, which is dated 597, and which resembles the 
ambo in the Cathedral, though as a work of art it is 
greatly inferior to it, constructed in the first half of the 
century.’ Having established the wretched character 
of art at the end of the sixth century, as shown in the 
ambo of SS. Giovanni e Paolo, and some other 
examples, Mr. Cattaneo proceeds to show that Caval- 
caselle, Garrucci and Bayet are mistaken in attributing 
to this period the sarcophagus of the Esarch Isaac, 
near the church of S. Vitale, and that of Archbishop 
Theodore in S. Apollinare in Classe, He shows that 
they are the production of a finer and earlier period of 
Art, and that they were re-used and the present inscrip- 
tion added in the sixth century. 

Turning for the moment to Rome, our writer 
qngnennae the fact that Proto-Byzantine art penetrated 
as far as the Eternal City, and he cites in support of his 
assertion such monuments as the church of S. Stefano 
Rotondo, 468-482, the fragments of the ancient ciborium 
of S. Clemente, 514-523, and some of the sculptured slabs 
now in the upper church ; together with other traces of 

re Byzantine art to be found in S. Maria in Cosmedin, 

. Saba, and S. Prassede. The carved walnut doors of 

S. Sabina on the Aventine he assigns to the fifth or to 
the first half of the sixth century ; and in a lengthy 
examination of the fabric of S. Lorenzo fuor le Mura 
he distinguishes the work of Pelagio II., and dwells on 
its Byzantine character. After observing that neither 
in Lucca nor in Monza are edifices of the seventh 
century to be found, as more than one writer of repute 
has held, he points out that the chief works of this 

riod are to be found in the Venetian territory. 

enice itself can show only three sarcophagi; and the 
numerous works of sculpture at Torcello which were for 
Selvatico works of the sixth and seventh century 
are for Mr. Cattaneo works of a much later period. 
At Grado, however, in the Cathedral, the Baptistery, 
and the church of S. Maria there remains a series of 
buildings and carved ornaments, documents of the 
highest value in the architectural history of the sixth 
century in Italy. Would that Venice had preserved for 
us edifices of the seventh century as Grado kept those 
of the sixth ! exclaims our author. 

In this way Mr. Cattaneo closes his notices of 
this period of decadence, and comes to the second 
influence of Byzantine art in Italy, which he calls 
the ‘‘ Byzantine Barbarian style (stile Bisantino Bar- 
baro).” ‘‘This style,” he says, ‘‘ which, although 
never perfect or beautiful, is refreshing after the 

werty of the style that preceded it, was not 
imited to one region alone, nor only to the Valley of 
the Po, as Dartein timidly said while baptizing it 
‘ Longobardian,’ but extended itself through all the 

ninsula—a fact which is proved by the traces that I 

nd in several places.” In the sculpture of this 
period there is no longer a poverty of decorative re- 
source ; it is adorned, on the contrary, with a profu- 
sion of varied ornament : animals occur mingled with 
the foliage, and the human figure, long proscribed 
the incapacity of the carvers, reappears again, thoug 
often very awkwardly. In spite of the wide area in 
which examples of this style occur, Mr. Cattaneo 
finds it hard to believe that it is the work of Italian 
artists, for it suddenly appeared ‘‘ completely formed in 
the midst of barbarism; and, after little more than 
half a century, it suddenly disappeared, leaving Italian 
art in a state nearly as barbarous as it was before. 
What better argument can we have than this to prove 
that it was a style imported by a few artists, which 
naturally ceased when they died out?”’ In a word, he 
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Greek artists ; and in order to account for the inferiori 
of their execution, he shows that in Greece also the 
seventh century was a period of decadence. He cites 
certain slabs of Greek origin in S. Mark’s at Venice, 
some reliefs in the Cathedral at Athens, with not a few 
examples of Byzantine architecture in Syria; and he 
points out how nearly in character these examples 
resemble the remains in Italy, which he distinguishes 
by the name of the Byzantine Barbarian style: for 
example, a porch in the ancient basilica of S. 
Felice, at Cimitile, near Nola, dating from a 
restoration which took place at the beginning of 
the eighth century, part of the church, and the 
ciborium, of the year 712, of S. Giorgio, at Val- 
policella, and several monuments at Cividdle, in 
Friuli, which in the eighth century was the See of the 
Patriarchs of Aquileia. These monuments, the most 
numerous and best-preserved works of their kind to be 
found in all Italy, consist of the Baptistery of Calisto, 
c. 737; certain slabs, one of them bearing the name of: 
the Patriarch Sigualdo, 762-776; and the altar of King 
Ratchis, 744-749, in the church of S. Martino. On the 
other hand, neither the little church of S. Maria in Valle 
at Cividale, nor the stucchi which it contains, so often 
cited by writers on art as works of the eighth century, 
are for Mr. Cattaneo the work of Queen Pertrude, but 
belong to a restoration which took place about the year 
1100. Some marble door-leaves and other sculptured 
fragments alone among the remains to be found there. 
are, according to our author, works of the earlier period. 
Other fragments of the same character he recognizes at 
Trieste, Pola, Treviso, Torcello, Venice, Murano, 
Concordia, Grado, and at Verona, where the greater 
part, if not the whole, of the little church of SS. 
Tosca e Teuteria is to be attributed to this epoch. 
Vicenza also, Monselice, Adria, Ravenna, Bagna- 
cavallo, Ferrara, Modena, Bologna, Milan, Bergamo, 
Brescia, Pavia, Albenga, Perugia, Spoleto, Narni, 
Rome, Capua, Benevento all yield examples, more or 
less important, in this style. At Brescia the church of 
S. Salvatore, which, like the churches of S. Frediano 
and S. Michele in Foro at Lucca, and the Palazzo delle 
Torri at Turin, was for Cordero a work of the eighth 
century, and showed the continuity of the Latin style in 
Italy, during the whole Lombard period, is now shown 
to be chiefly of the twelfth century. For Mr, Cattaneo, 
only the apse of the crypt and some of the capitals of 
the upper church belong to the building of Desiderio, 
erected in 753. Other fragments of the same date, which 
were derived from this church, and which are now in 
the Museo Cristiano, at Brescia, are among the most 
beautiful and ornate which this style can show to us ; 
one, a fragment of an ambo, is characterized as ‘‘ the 
chef-d’ceuvre of the eighth century ” in Italy. 

Such was this phase of Byzantine art in Italy during 
the eighth century, as Mr. Cattaneo conceives it; a 
period of ‘‘ prodigious and admirable variety and 
originality of ornamentation, coupled with a grace 
which is entirely Greek, ever evident though often 
rough”; a period in which the artificers, ‘‘in com- 
pensation for the lost perfection of their art, sought 
to abound in fancy and in richness.” The cause of the 
sudden rise and the less sudden disappearance of this 
style M. Cattaneo finds in the iconoclastic persecutions 
of the Emperor Leo III., and the edicts of the years 
726 and 728 against the worship of images. ‘‘ We can 
imagine,” he adds, ‘‘ how poor Greek art suffered in 
such prolonged struggles, and how small were the 
gains of the artists. Religious art, which at that time 
was almost the only art alive, was often cultivated in 
monasteries ; and as that persecution also aimed at the 
weakening of monasticism, then very powerful, we may 
believe that many monks, as well as secular artists, 
took refuge in Italy, where, besides finding an asylum 
and protection under the Pontiff and Liutprand, who 
together had headed the opposition against the Emperor 
Leo, they hoped also to find work ; nor were they disap- 
pointed.” With the death of these fugitive artists that 

e of Byzantine art, which art they had brought 
mto Italy, ceased to exist; but it was not without its 
influence on the semi-barbarous art which came after 
it. In the following chapters Mr. Cattaneo traces the 
history of what he calls the Italian-Byzantine style 
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in Italy from the end of the eighth to the eleventh 
century. In Rome the end of the eighth century was 
*“‘a period of great constructive, if not artistic, 
activity”; for the Popes, Adrian’ I. and Leo III., 
‘freed by the French arms from “évery menace of the 
Lombards, and finding themselves, through the dona- 
tions of Pepin the Little and Charlemagne, lords of 
wide and fertile domains, at once began to make the 
Christian monuments of the Eternal City experience 
the beneficent result of their new power,” and 
so, in the Roman churches of S. Maria in Cosmedin, 
S. Saba, and S. Lorenzo in Lucina, and in the Lateran 
Museum he finds illustrations of the architectural 
works of these Pontiffs; in S. Prassede, S. Maria in 
Domnica, of Pascal I., 817-824; in S. Sabina, of 
Eugenius II., 824-827 ; and in S. Marco and S. Maria 
in Trastevere, of Gregory IV., 827-844. From these 
he turns to the celebrated church of S. Ambrogio, in 
Milan, where he re-reads the epitaph of Archbishop 
Ansperto, and shows that the present atria in front of 
the church are not the work of that prelate; but, on 
the contrary, the whole basilica is to be regarded as 
the ‘representative type of Lombard architecture.” 
We have no space left to follow Mr. Cattaneo into 
his disquisitions upon the origins of Lombard archi- 
tecture and the progress of architecture in the Lagoons 
and Venetia from the ninth to the eleventh centuries ; 
but we have sufficiently illustrated the contents of his 
book upon this interesting but obscure period of Italian 
art to show that ‘his contentions cannot lightly be 
ignored by future students, and that original re- 
search only more extensive and acute than that which 
Mr. Cattaneo has brought to bear on his subject is likely 
to modify the value of his criticism. 


WORKING WOMEN AND THE FACTORY ACTS. 


“‘The Condition of Working Women and the Factory 
Acts.” By Jessie Boucherett and Helen Blackburn. 


London : Elliot Stock. 1896. 


pus little book deals with the position of working 

women, and explains how that position will, in the 
opinion of the authors, be affected by the operation of 
the Amended Factory Act of 1895. It is entertainingly 
written, conveniently divided into chapters, and nicely 
illustrated. Its main argument, so far as the term can 
be applied to a heterogeneous mass of loose statements, 
is that protective legislation is an insult to the in- 
telligence of grown women, and a clog upon the 
marketable value of their labour. In the opinion of 
Miss Jessie Boucherett and Miss Helen Blackburn, the 
factory legislation of Lord Shaftesbury was indeed 
beneficent, ‘‘ but,” they say, ‘‘the line ought to be 
drawn there ”—industrial legislation, that is, should 
be stereotyped for all time, no matter how industrial 
conditions may develop or become revolutionized 
through the improvement of machinery. 

We will take three typical instances of the manner in 
which a complicated aspect of the Labour problem is 
here dealt with—competition between men and women 
in the industrial market, the restriction of overtime for 
women, and the employment of women in dangerous 
trades. With regard to the first of these topics, it 
is rather vaguely suggested that the tendency is for 
men to encroach upon the province of women in the 
industrial world. Now avery cursory examination of 
the facts shows the reverse to be the case. In the 
tailoring trade, women, on account of the greater 
cheapness oftheir labour, are gradually ousting men; the 
same thing is true of the Yorkshire woollen industry ; 
it is becoming true of the French-polishing trade ; and 
in the hosiery trade children are appearing as rivals to 
their parents. Very numerous instances might be 
quoted in which women blacklegs have taken men’s 
work during a strike at a greatly lower rate of pay. 
But if there is any doubt as to whether the men are 
turning out the women or the women taking the 
places of the men, some interesting observations b 
the authors on the amount of wages with whic 
women are, or ought to be, content should place it 
beyond dispute. ‘‘ Ten shillings a week,” it is stated, 
enough, but not more than enough, to maintain a 
woman in comfort” ; while a ‘‘ girl earning 145. a week 
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lives very comfortably, her meals are numerous, her dress 
is handsome, and, without restricting herself on these 
points, she could easily lay by a shilling or two every 
week.” What workman could resist these terms? As 
for those working women who have not attained to 
this dazzling opulence, it is suggested that benevolent 
middle-class ladies should form little parochial benefit 
societies on their behalf, Unfortunately, taking into 
consideration the irregularity of employment, the 
average wages of working women do not amount to 
ten shillings a week. 

With regard to overtime, the authors are averse 
even to its limitation, though they admit that women’s 
overtime is, as a rule, not paid for. They surely 
cannot be unaware that the workers themselves were 
unanimous in their petitions for its entire abolition 
when the last Factory Act was in Committee. They 
have seen that the Factory Inspectors’ reports bore over- 
whelming testimony to the wisdom of making it entirely 
illegal ; but then the Factory Inspectors ‘‘ knew nothing 
of the happiness and comtort produced by the wages 
of these poor women.” Besides, we must accept the 
opinion of Factory Inspectors with reservation; for 
there are among them ‘‘ avowed supporters of Trades- 
Unionism,” and such practical acquaintance with Labour 
matters should, it is clear, be regarded ‘‘ as a disqualifi- 
cation for these offices.” 

In dealing with ‘‘ dangerous trades,” the employ- 
ment of women in the white-lead industry is lightly 
passed over with the explanation that it is not a more 
poisonous occupation than that of tailoring. It is 
admitted that ‘‘ the infants of women employed in lead 
works sometimes die of convulsions,” and _ that 
‘*young, underfed girls have died of it.” But 
‘‘many a young lad has died of tailor’s work.” 
The only noteworthy piece of information given is that 
‘* Dr. Oliver has written a book upon the subject ”— 
a book which we could wish Miss Boucherett and 
Miss Blackburn had read. ‘‘ Nothing injures a young 
woman more quickly,” says Dr. Oliver, “than a 
few weeks of work in the white beds and stoves,” 
and he adds, ‘‘ Women suffer far more frequently 
and severely than men.” It is, however, the clause 
in the last Factory Act giving the Home Secretary 
power to prohibit or shorten the employment of any class 
of persons in a dangerous trade that seems to Miss 
Jessie Boucherett and Miss Helen Blackburn the climax 
of fatuity on the part of the Government. ‘‘ Just consider,” 
they shriek with uplifted hands, ‘“‘what a frightful 
amount of power it is proposed to confer upon a fallible 
human being!" In point of fact, before such a require- 
ment can be made, the Secretary of State must certify 
that, in his opinion, the particular occupation is dan- 
gerous to life or limb, and the order when made must be 
laid before Parliament for forty days before it can come 
into force. This is the despotic power whose exercise 
is to disintegrate existing social conditions The book 
is not of a much more misleading type than is fre- 
quently written by middle-class ladies who have a 
passion for improving the lower classes. But we are 
sorry that such books should be published, and sorry 
that the fact of their being written by women should 
afford so many instances to those who argue that none 
are so unsympathetic as women where the sufferings of 
women are concerned. 


THE NAVY AND THE NATION. 


“‘The Navy and the Nation; or, Naval Warfare and 
Imperial Defence.” By Lieutenant-Colonel Sir 
George S. Clarke, K.C.M.G., F.R.S., and James R. 
Thursfield, M.A. London: John Murray. 1897. 


1890-96 Lieutenant-Colonel Sir George Clarke 
contributed several papers on naval subjects to 
certain magazines and reviews or to the Proceedings 
of certain societies. During the same period Mr. James 
Thursfield did likewise. The two writers have now re- 
printed their lucubrations, bound them together and 
called them ‘‘The Navy and the Nation.” All the 
essays possessed pertinence and appropriateness when 
they were first published; but it cannot be said that 
any of them are of permanent value, and some of them 
are now altogether out of date, For example, Mc. 
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Thursfield’s contribution on ‘‘The Command of the 
Sea,” based as it is upon the assumption that a “‘ fleet 
in being” will always stand in the way of invasion, 
teaches lessons which are now regarded as heretical, 
and which indeed were never unconditionally accepted 
by any save armchair strategists. Mr. Thursfield, of 
course, remains entitled to his opinions, no matter how 
dangerous they may be; but it) is: difficult to believe 
that he can still hold them in. their unmodified form in 
face of all the facts and arguments that have been 
arrayed against them since they were published,in April 
1892. Similarly Sir George Clarke's essay on ‘‘ England 
and the Mediterranéan,” pertinent enough in April 1895, 
when the writer was under misapprehension as to the 
meaning of the ptopositions which he attacked, ceased 
to' be pertinent in the following May or June, when, if 
our memory serves, Sir George was shown that he had 
discovered a mare’s-nest. The wanton resuscitation of 
articles of such an ephemeral nature is very much to be 
deprecated, especially when they deal with a subject so 
important as Naval Defence. The public has of late 
begun to take a great and intelligent interest in the 
Navy, and is willing and indeed eager to read anything 
fresh, useful, or suggestive that may be published con- 
cerning it; but the public will assuredly resent any 
tendency on the part of writers to take undue advan- 
tage of the situation, and under such a title as ‘‘ The 
Navy and the Nation” to foist upon it a dish of 
warmed-up scraps which have long since ceased to be 
nutritious or even palatable. The Press has created 
the present popular interest in naval matters. The 
Press, unless it be employed with some prudence and 
discrimination, will also destroy that interest. 


A NEW PROSE POET. 


‘*A Girl’s Wanderings in Hungary.” By H. Ellen 
Browning. London: Longmans. 1896. 


Pooks of travel appeal, for the most part, to two 
classes: those who have been and those who 
intend going to the places described. Few people 
have been, and nobody wants to go, to Hungary. But 
every one should read Miss Browning’s delightful 
book. She has the knack of investing the most dreary 
districts, the most sordid incidents, and the most 
commonplace people with an interest which is almost 
absorbing. She seems to have spent quite a long time 
among the mellow Magyars, and to have enjoyed every 
instant of it. But then she would be happy anywhere, 
and she would find a bore entertaining or a bog beau- 
tiful. The secret of this is that she is convinced of her 
own irresistible fascinations, and has discovered that 
the true elixir of life is never to take life seriously. If 
she lives to be seventy she will always be the same 
refreshing, light-hearted girl. When we add that she 
possesses the gift of easy, irresponsible narration, it is 
at once obvious that her book is precisely what is 
wanted in this jaded age. 

The story begins with the loss of her father and the 
passage, ‘‘ with great success,” of ‘‘a stiffish ”—this is 
too modest—‘‘ University examination.” ‘‘ This com- 
bination of circumstances,” she tells us, ‘‘had nearly 
succeeded in destroying my health for ever. . . . But 
tout passe, tout lasse—even sorrow” ; and, discovering 
that Hungary was ‘‘a country of which, beyond the 
mere name, very little was known in Western Europe,” 
she suddenly discovered ‘‘ some very pertinent reasons 
for going there,” and set out. Arrangements were 
made for her to visit a noble family in the remote 
interior ; but when she reached the railway station she 
found no one to meet her and no means of proceeding 
to her destination. This contretemps, which would have 
exasperated most people on emerging from a hot train 
at the end of a long journey, amused her immensely. 
The peasants crowded round her. ‘‘ The sight of a 
foreign young lady,” she tells us ingenuously, “ with 
fair hair and blue eyes, who was so tall and slight, 
excited their curiosity greatly. She looked like a 
princess ; but, if she was a princess, why was she 
travelling by herself and sitting so long alone in the 
station of Nyék?” After eating peaches and black 
bread, she strolled ‘‘ up and down the deserted platform 


chuckling with amused contentment,” until ‘‘a sort of. 
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superior b *” came and carried her off. The drive 
Spanish proverb, made the 
country, but the Devil makes the roads,” and she 
‘*vaguely mused whilst being tossed from side to side 
as to the possibility of parched peas being endowed 
with risibility, and whether they ever chuckled as much 
over their involuntary evolutions ” as she did over hers, 
‘* Down we went into a rut half a yard deep with one 
wheel, and had scarcely scrambled out of that hole 
before the other wheel bumped into another, and so on 
over the whole six miles.” 
This and such transfiguration of the trivial are the 
background and backbone of the book. Even when 
she describes a brush with a bedful of fleas, Miss 
Browning never loses the politeness of her piquancy. 
But, for an insight into the character of Hungarian 
peasantry, for impressionist sketches of Hungarian 
scenery, and for intimate introductions to the best 
Hungarian society, the gems of her book are indepen- 
dent of their exquisite setting. We live her life and, 
instead of being bored, as we should have been if left 
to view it with our own eyes, we pass through a succes- 
sion of grateful surprises. It is invidious to quote 
where all is so excellent, but we cannot refrain from 
reproducing her various and versatile manners. Here, 
for instance, is a dainty David Cox: ‘‘ Most of the 
stubble-fields were either covered by a tiny white starry- 
flowered weed that fills the air with a faint, delicious 
odour when trodden upon, or else made beautiful by 
long lines of soft-eyed white oxen in double yokes, 
slowly dragging wooden ploughs along shallow furrows 
and leaving behind them the pungent scent of new- 
turned earth.” And here is a streak of colour which 
seems positively alive : ‘‘ Have you every lain full-length 
on an aromatic bed of wild thyme, stretching out a lazy 
hand now and again to pluck a dainty harebell or a 
spicy stone-pink within reach ; poetizing or pondering 
meanwhile, or singing snatches of folk-songs, your 
favourite dog beside you, and the balmy breeze- 
tempered sunshine filling the world with shifting lights, 
too fleeting and too beautiful for description?” Indeed, 
we wish we had. Our sprightly author tells a number 
of good stories, how Baron Banffy keeps a whipping- 
boy as companion to his son, ‘‘to play with him when 
he is good and take his chastisements for him when he 
is naughty”; how most of the village priests “‘ indulge 
in comely young housekeepers, and the number of 
‘nephews and nieces’ you hear of is appalling” ; how 
Ilka Pélmay has ‘‘a partiality for taking champagne- 
baths, surrounded by a circle of admirers”; how a 
young Society woman at Budapest, known as “‘ the 
Society-Palmay,” was ‘‘ enabled to boast that she had 
eleven strings to her bow (or beaux to her string, if this 
version is preferable), who were provided with eleven 
latch-keys, she herself retaining the twelfth”; and so 
forth. We have only one criticism to make. Miss 
Browning describes herself in one passage as ‘‘an 
English Miss, young and merry, who speaks the very 
best German so prettily.” After that, she is wise in re- 
fraining from giving us specimens of her acquirements 
in that language, but unfortunately she often cannot 
refrain from dropping into French and Hungarian, which 
she writes anything but prettily. However, she would 
probably reply as Mr. Whistler did to the dullard who 
criticized the Italian of his catalogue, so we refrain from 
exasperating her into ‘‘ gentle enmity.” Of the rest, a 
great deal more might be forgiven her for the artistic 
treat she has afforded us and the glamour she has cast 
over a country which we have no longer any desire to 
revisit. ‘ 


THE CHURCH OF THE VICTORIAN PERIOD, 


‘* Church History in Queen Victoria’s Reign.” By the 
Rev. Montague Fowler. S.P.C.K. 1896. 


"| oe is a delicate aroma of flattery about this 
book. It reflects, no doubt faithfully, the views 
of the late Archbishop of Canterbury upon the glories 
of the great body over which he presided, and 
it is flavoured with a kind of deferential complacency, 
the very vanilla of seasonings for the palate of a great 
man. It is, moreover, an able ex parte summary of 
such facts and figures as make for the glory of the 
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English Church. It jnganionsly makes profit out of 
all events, even out of the most confused and contra- 
dictory ones, and ends by slyly clapping an additional 
crown upon the Archbishop’s head for his wisdom in 
laying that unhatched egg, the project for a National 
Synod of the Church of England. It is not really 
friendly to the Church of England to regard everything 
so politely and smilingly. It is not even honest to pour 
such a flood of rosy light about the venerable fabric, 
carefully turning it off all cracks, mutilations, deface- 
ments and cobwebby corners. If it be pleaded that 
it is the part of a friend to show the Church at her 
best, especially to the vulgar, and to leave it to her 
enemies to put in the buts and yets, then the plain 
retort is that such a process may be valid, but it is 
not history. A writer who had a robust belief in the 
Church and a statesmanlike understanding of her 
case would resort to no such attorney attitudes. Two 
great questions should be answered in such a treatise 
as this: first, how has the position of the Church been 
affected in this period? and, secondly, how have her 
conditions varied? In other words, is the ship making 
progress, steering in deep channels, with fair winds, 
under blue skies, or is everything against her? and, 
secondly, is she sound, in smart order, well manned, 
intelligently officered, and fitly ordered within, when 
compared to the same ship when William IV. was king ? 
Our author makes no attempt to deal with the first 
question ; in the second he lays a great deal too much 
emphasis upon the magic of the paint pot and the 
polishing of the brass work. He says nothing at all 
about the startling change which has come over English 
public life. The Parliament is no longer, even in theory, 
representative either of Churchmen or even of those 
who style themselves Christians, and the Cabinet is no 
longer a body of communicants, neither are its members 
not to assault the Church.. Unitarians, Jews, 
indus, Papists, all the motley multitudes who find 
refuge, service or mastery under the Union Jack, are or 
may be legislators and lords over the body ecclesiastic. 
The last indignity may occur almost any day, and the 
mundane head of the Church be by permission a Shinto, 
a Wesleyan, a Mormon or a Grunter. A Buddhist 
may shortly be appointing deans, and a Turk bestowin 
bishoprics. Then again, the Church has lost the Uni- 
versities. She has lost, at least for a time, the support 
of many of the most brilliant writers, students, poets 
and thinkers of our age. She has lost control not only 
over our national education but lost her unique position 
in the army and navy, her powers of universal marriage 
and burial, and her commanding influence in the Press. 
These and many other changes in ition ought to 
have been set over against the weiedl of Convocation, 
the new Lectionary, the rush of Congresses and Pan- 
Anglican picnics, and the revival, or rather invention, 
of lay readers. One must be either a bold Erastian 
or a bold optimist to get any comfort and glee out 
of a study of charts. It would be truer to draw a 
picture of avery “‘ Bolivar” waddling on, with ‘‘ the seas 
like drunken men pounding at her strake,” than to 
record the present voyage as a delightful yachting trip. 
Then as to conditions, our author has much to say, and 
rightly, about the scrubbing of decks and the new sails 
and spars. He notes that we have much to be thankful 
for in the Tractarian Movement, which the Bishops tried 
to kill. He is delighted to chronicle that Ritualism was 
wisely dealt with by Archbishop Benson in the Lambeth 
judgment, which no one minds. He skates lightly over 


the Jerusalem Bishopric muddle, which was ‘‘ one of 


the blows which broke ” Newman, and over the Gorham 
judgment, which scared away Manning. He turns the 
loosening of doctrinal bonds into gain. The crew are 
undisciplined, and many of them are mutinous. The 
officers certainly know most things; but they have 
not gained in a knowledge of navigation, for syste- 
matic divinity is, generally speaking, not the strong 
point of our clergy. In a big storm or a fight our 
bishops and clergy are still apt to lose their heads, 
and we are as far off as ever from discipline, co-ordina- 
tion, and a general intelligence in attack, defence, or 
difficulty. On the other hand, zeal and industry cer- 
tainly abound. Undoubtedly the parish priest has a 
far higher standard of work than he had in the ’Thirties. 
There is far more active care for the poor than was 
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dreamt of in the last reign, and the Church.is seen 
at her best when she addresses, herself to her lowliest 
duties. The nobler tone and greater industry of the 
inferior clergy is a far better sign than the multiplica- 
tion of Bishops, Temperance Societies and Church 
Houses. The men. who work with plodding piety in 
their dull parishes, who never speak at Congresses and 
have no views about the Targum of Onkelos, the men 
who cannot write and whose opinions are often either 
fanatical or fanciful, who are perpetually snubbed 
by Bishops and their chaplains—these men are the 
strength and hope of the Church of England. Yet 
there is no mention made of them and their homespun 
virtues. Yet it is such men who will bring the ‘‘ Bolivar” 
out of her troubles safe across the bay, and then they 
will neither expect honour nor thanks for it, and least 
of all will they be regaled by the civet-scents of admira- 
tion and incense. Books like this are the gloomiest 
sign conceivable. It is worse than useless to say ‘‘ All 
is well” when it isnot. We English are not all like the 
Chinese Emperor; some of us like to hear the truth of 
the matter, and we can face the story of our losses. 


THE BOOK OF THE DRY FLY. 


‘‘ The Book of the Dry Fly.” By George A. B. Dewar. 
With a Preface by the Marquis of Granby and a 
Contribution by J. E. Booth. London: Lawrence 
& Bullen. 1897. 


NDER a somewhat less ambitious title, and at a 
much less ambitious price, we should have pre- 
dicted a solid success for Mr. Dewar’s pleasant essay 
on the delightful art of which he is so evident a master. 
Not even the heavy and unnecessary foot-notes, the 
employment of such weird words as ‘‘ hastelessness,” 
or the occasional errors in scientific nomenclature—as, 
for example, ¢hy//amus for the grayling—would, we are 
convinced, have stood in the way of a triumphant 
progress through several editions. But how the pub- 
lishers could have been so ill advised, taking into 
account the author’s own doubts about the value of his 
or any other book on the subject (p. 28), as to issue 
so slight a work at the same price as that of another 
volume which has long been—and which will in all 
probability long remain—the standard work on the dry 
fly, it is difficult to say. If, as would almost appear to 
be the case, the justification is to be sought in the not 
more than mediocre plates that accompany the work 
(always excepting the charming frontispiece), it is to be 
feared that the high price will not the more readily 
commend itself to the majority of buyers. For the 
book itself we have, these objections apart, little but 
raise. 
‘ The olden time flyfisher would, having mounted his 
cast of several “flies,” unlike anything living in the 
insect world, flog a favourite stretch of water, and 
would continue so to flog, trout or no trout in sight, 
until either his patience was rewarded, or his conscience 
would warn him that dinner was cooling at the inn. 
Then there arose, on the banks of the Hampshire chalk 
streams, a new prophet, who, instead of whippin 
haphazard with sunken flies, would possess his sou 
patiently until such time as he could fish the rise of 
some particular trout, over which, kneeling down be- 
hind the fish, he would then pitch his beautiful cocked 
imitation of the natural insect. Among the earliest 
adherents to the new creed was an assistant-master at 
one of our younger public schools ; and this gentleman 
did more (in the intervals of classical lecturing) than 
any other to advocate the new principles. Gradually 


the doctrine ‘‘ caught on”; the educated fish of Test 


and Itchen and Wye might be deceived by the new 
style of casting as of yore; and, with fresh partisans 
every year, little wonder that a considerable literature 
was not long in growing around this fascinating sport. 

In the volume now before us Mr. Dewar lays down 
carefully and unmistakably the principles of his lore. 
Indeed, we prefer the comprehensive instructions on 
the tying and manipulation of his wonderful counter- 


feits to the scattered quotations from the book of nature, 
of which, with all due deference to Lord Granby’s 
pleasant 


reface, we fancy Mr. Dewar is but an in- 
different interpreter. Nor is Mr. Booth’'s contribution 
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on the Derbyshire Wye the least valuable and interest- 
ing chapter in the book, which, even handicapped as 
aforementioned, is sure to appeal to all exponents and 
disciples of the art who are curious to learn what Mr. 
Dewar may have to say. 

And perchance they may lay it down with a feeling 
that does not, by the way, find strong enough expres- 
sion in its pages, that both methods, the dry and the 
wet, have their proper time and place; and that the 
man who blindly adheres to either, no matter what the 
conditions, has still much to learn. 


THE RAPE OF THE LOCK. 


‘The Rape of the Lock.” Written by Alexander 
Pope. Embroidered with nine drawings by Aubrey 
Beardsley. London: L. Smithers. 1896. 


) ba Pope’s sparkling ‘‘heroi-comical” poem Mr. 
Beardsley has found an apt opportunity for his 
pencil. Never have his peculiar gifts been expressed 
with more perfect felicity. Sometimes he has given us 
drawings which had not the merit of being perfectly 
congruous, as illustrations, with the matter which they 
illustrated. But here the atmosphere of the poem is 
entirely congenial. And, apart from this, the drawings, 
as drawings, are astonishing. Mr. Beardsley has done 
few things to rival them. One may like them or dis- 
like them, but it is quite impossible not to acknowledge 
and admire the marvellous certainty of hand, the 
resource in getting the utmost possible out of the black 
and white without the least forcing of effect, and above 
all the extraordinary beauty of arrangement. The 
most delightful, as a piece of decoration, is perhaps 
‘*The Toilet”; but in ‘*‘ The Cave of Spleen” we have, 
besides the wonderful pattern, a dream of the most 
fantastic ingenuity and invention, a dream in which Mr. 
Beardsley, with bis fertile capacity for intricate and evil 
imaginings, revels delightedly. We could easily have 
too much of such ‘‘embroideries” as these, and Mr. 
Beardsley’s imitators have given us too much. But his 
art, exquisite, artificial, limited and diseased as at the 
root it is, contains an amazing amount of power and 
originality, a sense of beauty in line and a genius for 
decoration which we will not wish had been ‘‘ spent on 
worthier themes,” for we are quite sure that Mr. 
Beardsley is artist enough to know what suits his 
talent best. The drawings seem, as far as one can 
judge without having seen the originals, to be most 
admirably reproduced. 


FRENCH QUEENS AND HEROINES. 


‘Two French Queens; and other Sketches.” By 
Caroline Gearey. London: Digby, Long, & Co. 


ISS GEAREY is the author of a number of studies 

in the byways of French history. She does not 

write eloquently, and there may be occasional devia- 
tions from strict accuracy in her facts; but she has 
unquestionably an intelligent appreciation of the drift 
of the periods dealt with, and her biographical sketches 
possess real intrinsic interest. In the first of the 
memoirs included in the present volume she presents 
us with a vivid picture of the career of Elizabeth of 
Valois. This young Princess, born in 1545, was 
betrothed at eleven years of age to Don Carlos of 
Spain. When his father, Philip II., saw her portrait, 
however, he fell in love with her, and insisted upon 
marrying her, having just lost his wife, Queen Mary 
of England. Elizabeth thus became, at fifteen, the 
child-wife of one of the most gloomy and vindictive 
of men. His bride’s life became one of misery. She 
was thrown into a nest of plotters and intriguers, 
and after the terrible death of Don Carlos, whose love 
she had been obliged to forego, she drooped and died 
at the early age of twenty-three. The second sketch 
deals with that lady of many lovers, celebrated both 
by herself and Brantéme, Marguérite of Valois, who 
married the Huguenot king. Her career was likewise 
chequered; but she was of quite a different tempera- 
ment from Elizabeth, and believed in Sensuous plea- 
sures, which she enjoyed to the full. She appears to 
- have kept up her attractiveness to a ripe age, for she 
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was still able to captivate when about sixty years old, 
Cardinal Mazarin’s nieces—who made 
marriages, and who flit fitfully through the pages of 
Dumas—are next sketched with a light hand by Miss 
Gearey. Under the title of ‘‘ L’Ange de I’Assassinat ” 
(‘‘ The Angel of Assassination ”’), the story of Charlotte 
Corday and her supreme act of courage is once more told. 
Mme. de Lafayette figures as ‘‘ the Heroine of Olmiitz ” ; 
and, lastly, we have a touching account of Mme. 
Royale, ‘‘ the sorrowful daughter ” of Marie Antoinette; 


EMPIRICAL AND THEISTIC PHILOSOPHY. 


“Human Progress—What can Man do to further it?” By 
Thomas S. Blair, A.M. (Harvard). Birmingham: Cornish 
Bros.; New York: W. R. Jenkins. 

“ Philosophy of Theism.” Being the Gifford Lectures delivered 
before the University of Edinburgh in 1895-96, by 
Alexander Campbell Frazer, LL.D. London and Edin- 
burgh : Blackwood & Sons. 


WE were about to distinguish, in Mr. Blair, the Philosopher 

from the Economist, till we learned at the conclusion of 
his work that economics and philosophy were one. Mr. Blair 
writes as a disciple of Comte, who rejects Comte’s primary 
axiom. He will confine himself to the observation of pheno- 
mena and of their relations as distinguished from their causes ; 
but somehow he will not dismiss to the realm of the unknown 
that which lies behind phenomena. He devotes, therefore, a 
preliminary essay of 130 pages to the development of the thesis 
that empirical inquiry leads to the direct cognition of God. In 
following a somewhat laboured argument we are occasionally 
ge by unusual classification and uncertain terminology. 

r. Blair as an Economist is elaborate—very—in his 
definitions ; why, then, as a Philosopher does he classify Mr. 
Herbert Spencet with the @ frior7 metaphysicians, and leave 
us to discover for ourselves that a “skeptik” is not a follower 
of Protagoras or Hume, but merely one who denies the 
inspiration of the Scriptures? We are less content, too, 
with the course of his argument than with its result. We 
had become reconciled to the scientific exclusion of the idea of 
God from the investigation of phenomena by the considera- 
tion that God is not a phenomenon and by discovering in the 
implications of consciousness, and in an adequate theory of 
causation; the rational ground for restoring the excluded 
element. But.Mr. Blair pursues another course. He finds in 
the Ego a merely emotional “need of a something from with- 
out,” and in the race a desire for spiritual communion.“ with 
another Being than the Ego” ; and, assuming that every need 
implies the possibility of its objective satisfaction, he proceeds 
at once to postulate the Divine correlative of the want. Now, 
we do not undervalue the spiritual instincts of man ; but they 
are evidential just in so far as they are experienced. Where 
they do not exist no argument from their existence is possible, 
while if they were uniformly existent no argument of any kind 
would be required. Mr. Blair is not without suspicion of the 
inadequacy of his “proof.” Empirical philosophy, he informs 
us, is a business-like inquiry which assumes provisionally 
whatever its phenomena may require. He has zof given us a 
final chapter on “God, as a business hypothesis”—and we are 

teful. 

Mr. Blairs economics have the merits of system and vigour. 
He isa frank egoist, who derives social happiness from the 
development of individual selfishness. We are afraid he gives 
his position away, however, when he introduces as a stage of 
hedonist progression “selfishness controlled by duty” ; for if 
duty, regarded as a restraining influence, can be resumed under 
the category of pleasure, there is an end of all antitheses of 
thought. But it is in the enunciation of a second principle 
that Mr. Blair reveals the true drift and purpose of his work. 
The final unitary area within which the selfish principle should 
find its sphere of operation is not the individual but the nation. 
The latter must protect its own well-being against all rival 
selfishness, whether that of other nations or of the individuals 
who create its own organic life ; and this it will best do, in Mr. 
Blair’s opinion, when it provides for and controls the produc- 
tion which is to satisfy its wants. There will be no room in 
the “‘systematic era” for English freedom or for English greed. 
If a nation will only exclude all foreign products which can 
under reasonable conditions be produced at home, it will 
apparently grow in wealth and character until it secures at last 
its highest selfish want—viz. the “ Spiritual Communion,” which 
is the satisfaction of its developed manhood. Mr. Blair ad- 
monishes us that all knowledge is gained by search for a Some- 
thmg Overlooked—in capital letters. Has he pursued his 
researches far enough ? 

Turning to Professor Frazer’s volume we pass into a serener 
atmosphere. If these latest Gifford lectures do not revolu- 
tionize philosophy by any new principle of interpretation or 
method of analysis, they certainly enrich its literature by a 
graceful exposition of the themes to be discussed and a 
clear and lucid advocacy of the positions adopted. Dr. 
Frazer places himself in rank with those who aspire to secure 
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a rly theistic interpretation of the Universe, against 
ritcal scepticism, on the one hand, and Transtendentalism on 
the other. Others have of late years traversed the same ground 
for the same pu —Dr. Martineau, for instance, in his 


“Study of Religion”—but though we may find elsewhere,’ 


aps, subtler logic and more ample detail, we have nowhere 
found more perspicuous and elevated thought. In the impli- 
cations of consciousness—in its causal suggestions and moral 
intuitions—Dr. Frazer discovers a rational ground of belief in 
a Moral Power and Personality intimately related to the 
universe and the life of man, as constant cause to continuous 
effect, yet in a manner which allows for the spontaneous action 
of the human will, and thus removes moral evil from the sphere 
of Divine activity. We cannot discuss these high themes 
adequately here. Of course the pressing difficulty at once arises 
in the mind—causa caus@, causa causaté; but nothing is more 
admirable in Dr. Frazer’s work than his insistence on an ulti- 
mate sphere where reason meets inevitable contradictions. The 
ultimate solution, therefore, is not the task of reason, but of 
faith in those moral intuitions which conscience reveals to 
beings aware of deliberate choice. Perhaps no better solution 
can be found. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“With the Yacht and Camera in Eastern Waters.” By the 
Earl of Cavan, K.P. London: Sampson Low. 1897. 


ORD CAVAN’S unpretentious little volume will no doubt 

prove serviceable to the class for whom it is primarily 
intended—yachtsmen who are thinking of spending a few weeks 
on the eastern end of the Mediterranean. As with his former 
volume, the photographs make an even braver show than the 
text, but owing to the bad weather experienced by the “ Rose- 
neath,” some of the plates are scarcely so clean cut as they 
might be. This, however, is true only of a small minority, and 
in most cases the photographs are admirably reproduced. 
Lord Cavan’s former trip was mainly along the North African 
coast. That which he now describes was among the Greek 
Islands and up the coast of Asia Minor to Constantinople. 
Wisely, no doubt, Lord Cavan scarcely attempts to do more 
than give a number of useful hints, such as where to 
anchor, how best to obtain supplies of water, coals and 
provisions at the different ports which the “ Roseneath” 
visited. At Constantinople, indeed, he is moved to make 
certain observations on the Turk and his methods of govern- 
ment ; but more interesting is the opinion which Lord Cavan— 
an old naval officer—expresses of the strength of the Darda- 
nelles fortifications. Evidently he thinks that the hostile 
passage of the Dardanelles is almost impossible without the 
co-operation of a considerable land force. An English fleet 
might, he thinks, just manage it ; but “all the other navies in 
the world combined would find the evening after the action by 
far the pleasantest part of the day—that is, if any of their crews 
lived to enjoy it.” It is worthy of note that on the question of 
the relative merits of different nationalities as crew on a yacht 
Lord Cavan is inclined to plump for the Italian. . “ Italians will 
bear very favourable comparison with Englishmen. The 
never get drunk or break their leave, they are easily ikoeed, 
and work far more steadily at daily routine work than English- 
men. 


‘Round about Armenia.” By E. A. Bra Hodgetts. 
London : Sampson Low. 1897. “~v 

Mr. Brayley Hodgetts is, we gather, a journalist who was 
sent out by a daily paper in the early part of 1895 as a 
special correspondent to report on the Armenian massacres. 
He did not succeed in getting into Armenia, but, with a plea- 
sant optimism that leads him always to make the best of a bad 
job, he is inclined to think that he is rather better qualified to 
write about the massacres than if he had got into Armenia. 
“My duty,” he tells us, “was to arrive at some kind of an 
understanding of the Atmenian question, and that could be 
better obtained by travelling round about the frontiers of 
Armenia than by penetrating into a country the language 
of which I did not understand, and with the customs and 
ways of whose inhabitants I was unfamiliar.” There 
is a refreshing frankness in this confession of a preference 
for hearsay evidence which disarms criticism in the pre- 
sence of Mr. Brayley Hodgetts. His way “Round about 
Armenia” took him over the Balkans, through Turkey over the 
Caucasus and into Persia, and everywhere he appears to have 
listened to, and generally believed, whatever anybody told him. 
For the rest Mr. Brayley Hodgetts has a full-bodied distrust of 
Russia, and is inclined to think the Armenian of the provinces 
“‘a fine, sturdy and industrious race,” though the Armenians 
of the towns do not meet with his approval. But even the 
“fine, sturdy ” Armenian peasants not tempt Mr. Brayley 
Hodgetts to go to Sassun ; for, with a wisdom which was un- 
questionably a virtue in a family man, whatever it may be in a 
special correspondent, Mr. Brayley Hodgetts declined the 
peasants’ friendly offer to carry him over the mountains to 
Sassun, doubting, as he says, not their ability to get him there, 
but their ability to get him out again. As.a mere record of 
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travel “Round about Armenia” is not wholly uninteresting, 
but it is too full of ill-digested gossip and hearsay evidence to 
be a safe guide through the mazes of the Armenian question. 


There are so many books in existence giving accounts of 
trips on the rivers and broads of Norfolk that one does not 
hope to find much that is fresh in any new work on the subject. 
Exception cannot be made as s Mrs., or Miss, Dodd’s 
book “On the Broads” (Chapman). She evidently went there 
with note-book in hand, and religiously set down all she saw 
and heard, and we are inclined to think she possesses a far 
keener ear than eye; for her book is made up principally of 
gossip and empty conversation of those on board the yacht. 
The humour is supplied through the mouth of the skipper. 
The book is elaborately produced, and has some illustrations. 

Messrs. Macmillan have added to their excellent standard 
novels series Jane Austen’s “ Pride and Prejudice,” with illus- 
trations by Charles E. Brock, and an introduction by Austin 
Dobson, in which he makes an unnecessary apology for his 
work. The “ marked impatience of new prefaces to old books” 
to which he refers is not roused by such a careful and inspired 
essay as that which appears in this volume. All that one needs 
to know of Jane Austen and her work is to be found in his 
capable and well-informed introduction. We doubt if Mr. 
Brock has done anything so well as his illustrations to the 
volume. 

“ A Short History of Solicitors,” by Edmund B. V. Christian, 
LL.B. (London: Reeves & Turner), is, in its way, highly 
interesting. Would, indeed, that one half of the books 
which are put forward as instructive were compiled with 
the orderly care shown in this apparently unpretentious 
volume. The author, in his preface, has marked the limits 
his book is intended to cover with a ring-fence, beyond 
which he never strays; but inside the fence he has tilled 
the ground pretty thoroughly. He traces out the history 
of the profession as such and treats of the work and practice 
Solicitors have at various times pursued in conjunction 
with or in opposition to Attorneys, Scriveners, Serjeants- 
at-Law, Proctors, Notaries and Barristers, from the earliest 
times to the present day. But the chief excellence of the book 
lies in the proofs and references by which the writer sub- 
stantiates every statement he makes. The subject is treated 
from a many-sided point of view, and the “ lay-gent” (we 
borrow the term from the author) is taken thought for in the 
descriptions of the social positions and habits of the “legal mind” 
at various times as evidenced upon the stage and in fiction. 
The narrative is interspersed with many of those legal witti- 
cisms which have emanated from Bench and Bar. We think 
one of the best herein quoted is attributed to Lord Bramwell, 
who remarked that he thought he “ might live to see the day 
when a rule would be moved for to show cause why a solicitor 
should not be hanged because he was a solicitor.” 


- REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


“ (“OSMOPOLIS ” is an astonishing publication. Every 
succeeding month brings fresh proof that any fears 
originally entertained of such a venture, fears that naturally 
attend big names and high ambitions, were entirely unfounded. 
It would, of course, be possible to pick holes in a review which 
contains three hundred es of printed matter. There are 
doubtless some readers who easily tire, for instance, of M. Paul 
Bourget, and who will think they have had enough of his 
“Voyageuses” by this time. This number contains the fifth 
contribution under this title, a description of the delicate, well- 
bred Odile, her callous father, her brutal stepmother. It is an 
over-explained commonplace, too much described, too much 
told, greatly wanting in the distinction and seizing tenderness 
which can only be obtained by the artist who sinks the show- 
man and allows his characters to reveal themselves. But he 
would be a severe critic indeed, or a particular enemy of 
M. Bourfet’s, who could say that “Odile” was unreadable. It 
might also be objected that Mr. Andrew Lang’s “ Notes on 
New Books” too often justify that title and remain mere 
notes, the recommendations of a publisher's circular. The 
regular literary criticism in the English section pales somewhat 
before the wit and perspicacity of M. Emile Faguet, or the 
instruction that proceeds at times from the lips of Herr Anton 
Bettelheim. M. Faguet’s contribution this month (a review of 
M. Edouard Rod’s “ La-Haut”) is especially charming, written 
as if his whole being were for the moment wrapped up in the 
one preoccupation of presenting to his readers the novel he 
has to review. And the little piece of banter at the end might 
appeal even to the most serious and humourless of strenuous 
women as a marvel of good taste. M. Faguet states, with all 
respect, four possible ways in which a girl may receive the in- 
formation that her lover has a past ; and the cynicism, if there 
be cynicism, is so gentle as to appear merely a very wholesome 
and. attractive contribution to the philosophy of a vexed 
uestion. M. Halpérine-Kaminsky publishes a set of letters 
rom Tourguéneff, to M. Zola, dealing with the publica- 
tion of M. Zola’s works in Russia. At the most diffi- 
ga point in his literary career M. Zola found an 
irer in Tourguéneff, and thanks to his indefatigable interest, 
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the French novelist won speedier recognition in Russia than in 
his own country. .M. Kaminsky is chiefly concerned with his 
attempt to disprove the charge of disloyalty that was brought 
against Tourguéneff after his death. The charges rest upon 
the false revelations in the “ Souvenirs sur Tourguéneff,” and 
some letters that have never been authenticated or published. 
The most interesting passage in the whole article is the portion 
of a letter in which Tourguéneff says of Goncourt and Zola “ ils 
imaginent trop. Leur littérature pue la littérature,” ands omg 4 
against “cette littérature qui sent la littérature,” he a “la 
principale qualité des ceuvres de Tolstoi est précisément de 
sentir la vie.” _In the English section, M. Eugéne d’Eichthal 
publishes the first instalment of the letters his father, the St. 
Simonist, received from J. S. Mill—they all so far belong to 
the year 1829 (Mill was then twenty-two), and deal chiefly with 
Comtist philosophy. In the course of his review of Sir Henry 
Irving’s “ Richard III.,” Mr. Walkley formulates two interest- 
ing laws. “Ina ‘ mixed, ’ or tragi-comic character, a blend of 
the serious and the grotesque, it is the serious element which 
waxes in process of time, while the comic element wanes.” On 
the other hand, this is the case with “ Richard III.”: “ the tragic 
villain, naively self-revealing and studiously self-advertising, 
tends to become comic.” An attractive one-act drama in verse 
by Ludwig Fulda, the author of “Der Talisman,” opens the 
German section. Its worth lies in the wit and moral of the 
abstract idea, from which Fulda starts rather than from a 
vision of actual character (“Gestalten”), as Herr Otto Neu- 
mann-Hofer points out in his review of the theatre in Berlin. 
Herr Erich Schmidt swings along through various elementary 
Utopias with an easy stride in spite of the heavy burden of his 
learning, and brings his journey to a close very affectingly with 
Heine’s wonderful poem “Bimini.” The three discourses 
on the subject of Crete are all entertaining. “ Ernest Gale,” 
who writes in place of Mr. Henry Norman, is sure that Crete 
must in the end be united with the Hellenic Kingdom ; and 
England has done well to stand in with the Powers in order to 
soften their harshness against Greece. M. de Pressensé, after 
singing the praises of the Concert as the most precious sign of 
the times and a glorious institution for the peace of the future, 
remarks that France cannot hang back—she learnt what 
abstention meant in the gran rifiuto of 1882 in Egypt—no 
more abstention for her, please. “Ignotus” also praises the 
tactics of the three Empires as showing an unselfish desire for 
the maintenance of peace, and then goes on to explain that 
Russia has changed her policy towards Turkey. For Rou- 
mania, Servia and Bulgaria, which were to be, so to speak, the 
leaves of the artichoke, waiting for consumption, have most 
ungratefully turned out to have national politics and national 
aims of their own. Russia, therefore, must play the ré/e of 
protector to Turkey, a tutor, a depository, keeping Greece and 
the ungrateful Balkan States well under foot. 

The “Economic Journal” for this quarter opens with the 
first part of Professor Brentano’s “ History of Agrarian Reform 
in Prussia,” a full and instructive contribution to the study of 
a great subject. Mr. Kenric B. Murray gives some figures of 
Colonial commerce, and Mr. A. W. Flux handles his figures 
of German and English trade in a more reassuring fashion 
than has been customary of late. The “Journal” has the 
usual reviews and interesting notes on economic subjects. 

“Chapman’s Magazine” is certainly a little brighter this 
month. The setting of Mr. Ernest Leverson’s “Contingency” 
is amusing, better than the contingency itself; some of the 
morbid fancies in Mr. Bulkeley Creswell’s “ Harling’s 
Destiny” are vividly rendered ; Mr. W. L. Alden’s notion of 
the Americans in search of their lost dukedom might have 
been funny, and there is something to be said for Mr. Roger 
Pocock’s old French nobleman who is discovered in a far-off 
island in the year 1817 and hears for the first time of the country 
he left in 1794. 

The “Strand Magazine” has a more than usual amount of 
amazing photographs this week; photographs of celebrated 
tattooed people, photographs of great floods, photographs of 
wonders 4 the daw line, photographs of eighteenth-century 
visiting cards. 

Among other articles in that very interesting periodical, the 
“ Atlantic Monthly,” is a serious appreciation of Mark Twain 
by Mr. Charles Miner Thompson, and an explanation of his 
popularity. 

The ‘“‘ New Century” is not as yet a very remarkable pro- 
duction. Mr. T. H. S. Escott has a fine subject—“ The Social 
Aspects of the Whig Party.” “The record of Whiggism is,” 
he says, “that of a social group spurred from time to time into 
action by an external stimulus, but never constituting an 
independent political Party.” Sir Roland K. Wilson points out 
some very urgent law reforms, and Mrs. Haweis contributes a 
rather wild sketch of legal injustice done to women, an article 
which, as far as practical usefulness is concerned, may well be 
discounted by Mr. J. E. G. de Montmorency’s paper on the 
Status of a Married Woman in the valuable “ Law Quarterly.” 
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The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected Communications. He 
must also entirely decline to enter into correspondence with writers 
of MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


NOTICE.—T7he price of back numbers of the SATURDAY REVIEW, 
except those of the current Volume, is ONE SHILLING each. 


The SATURDAY REVIEW 7s published every Saturday morning, but a 
Foreign Edition zs issued in time for the Indian and Colonial 
mails every Friday afternoon. Advertisements for this First 
Edition cannot be received later than Thursday night, but for the 
regular issue they can be taken up to 4 p.m. on Fridays. 
ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the PUBLISHING OFFICE, 

_ 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 4 frinted Scale of Charge 
may be obtained on application. 


FRANCE. 


The SATURDAY REVIEW may be had in PARIS every Saturday from 
Messrs. BoyvEAu & CHEVILLET, 22 Rue de la Banque (near the 
Bourse), where also Subscriptions are received. Copies are likewise 
obtainable at Messrs. GALIGNANI’S, 224 Rue de Rivoli; at Le 
Kiosque Duperron, Boulevard des Capucines, Le Ki0SQue 
MICHEL, Boulevard des Capucines, Le K10sQUE VERMIMES, 
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PALL MALL CLUB. 


(ESTABLISHED 1893.) 
OFFICES: 60 HAYMARKET, S.W. 


The Committee propose (prior to entering on New and Larger Pre- 
mises) to elect 500 New Town Members and 1,000 new Country Members, 
at the original subscription of £3 3s. and £1 1s. per annum respectively. 

The subscription for future members will then be raised to £5 5s. (Town) 
and £2 2s. (Country). 

Arrangements are made to provide Members with Seats to View the 
QUEEN'S PROCESSION on the line of route at moderate prices. 


For further particulars apply to the HON. SECRETARY, 
PALL MALL CLUB OFFICES, 
60 HAYMARKET, S.W. 
THEATRE.—EVERY ,EVENING, The New 
Lemtive Cinemato- 


Grand oe, MONTE CRISTO. Great Success. 
&c. &c. Doors open at 7.45. 


graphe. Grand Variety Entertainment, 


EPPS’S COCOAINE. 


COCOA.-NIB EXTRACT. 
(TEA-LIKE.) 


The choicest roasted ni en-up beans) of the natural Cocoa, on being 
subjected to sos dite pressure, give forth their excess of oil, » lensing Ss 


use a finely- red powder—“ Cocoaine,” a product which, when p’ 

boiling water, has the consistence of tea, of which it is now, with many, 

taking the place. > nee toss nerve stimulant, supplies the 
needed energy without unduly exciting the system. Laat 


Forum, The (April). 
French without Tears. Book III. (Mrs. Hugh Bell.) Arnold. 
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